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Through the beneficence of Providence these magnificent moun- 
tains, having forty-six peaks and forty-one miles of ridges exceed- 
ing six thousand feet in height, and two hundred and eighty-eight 
other peaks and three hundred miles of ridges of over five thou- 
sand feet, “the greatest masses of mountains east of the Rockies,” 
and “the highest mountains covered with hardwood in America,” 
have been provided as an unfailing source for the rivers of six 
great States. 

What a wonderful provision! First the bountiful, even wonder- 
ful rainfall; then these splendid forests to preserve and store it 
for the use of man! But the work of man is fast destroying the 
handiwork of God. Let us at once see to it that this shall stop, 
and that what was intended for the benefit of toiling millions 
shall not be perverted to their ruin.—Speech of Hon. William 
Elliott, of South Carolina in the House of Representatives, on the 
Appalachian Forest Reserve. 


FOR CHRISTMAS WEEK READING. 


- THE next issue of the Forest AND STREAM will be 








the Christmas Number, and will contribute its share 
to the enjoyment of Christmas week by providing a 
rich fund of entertaining reading. 

Mrs. Llewella Pierce Churchill has written for this 
number a story of “The Rainy Chase of the Robber 
Crab,” a bit of experience which has all the novelty 
and charm of her other Samoan sketches. 

Francis Moonan will contribute a story of Rocky 
Mountain adventure, “The Wolf at the Door,” in 
which the wolf plays a part quite different from that 
of the conventional creature whose presence at the 
door is expressive of the never ending struggle for 
bread. 

“The Passing of the Sledge-Dog,” by H. M. Robin- 
son, describes the new conditions in the North under 
which the sledge dog, once the common transporta- 
tion agency, has disappeared. 

Alma will tell in “Stubble Rhymes” and picture a 
story of quail shooting in Michigan. 

Yo will record the winning of a goat head by a 
novice amid the peaks and crags of the St. Mary’s 
River country in the Rocky Mountains. 

Charles L. Jordan will chronicle the extreme diffi- 
culties and some marvelous achievements of photo- 
graphing the wild turkey in its native haunts. 

Dr. Geo. McAleer will relate an amusing incident 
of simple and ingenuous backwoods life in Canada. 

Coahoma will give some further notes drawn from 
his close study of rattlesnakes and squirrels. 

The Old Angler will continue the “Reminiscences 
of an Octogenarian,” papers which Charles Hallock 
in another column to-day characterizes as graphically 
imparting to the reader the realism of salmon fishing. 

And to give further representation of the “Old 
Guard,” Von W. will have a poem, “When the Long 
Shadows Fall,” which, if it shall not be understood of 
the younger readers, will surely appeal to him who, 
looking back, reckons the tally of many a Christmas 
week long, long gone by. 


PLACE NAMES. 


One of the first things to be done when a new 
country is entered by man is to name its various geo- 
graphical features. HiHs and mountains, rivers and 
brooks, buttes and divides, springs and swamps, must 
receive names by which they shall be generally known, 
in order that the business of the new occupants of the 
territory may be carried on. As towns and villages 
spring up, and as roads are established, these, too, are 
named. Later, often much later, the surveyor and the 
topographer pass through the country, establish the 
location of its various natural features, and finally 
these features and others which depend on its occu- 
pancy by. civilized man are transferred to maps and 
charts. 

The note found elsewhere from the pen of our cor- 
respondent Juvenal calls attention to the unhappy meth- 
ods used by Americans in naming places and 
natural features. It would seem as if some early 


surveyor in the Mohawk Valley, in New York State, 


had taken a classical dictionary and had at random 
named the various villages and towns after the best 
known names in classical history. Utica, Attica, Syra- 
cuse, Ithaca, Marathon and Rome are examples of the 


.devotion to the classics of this early surveyor, who may 


be responsible also for such names as Marcellus, 
Cicero, Manlius and others. The French blood of long 
ago is seen in such names as Massillon, Marseilles and 
Vincennes, a little further to the West. 

The early settlers of this country seem to have suf- 
fered from a sort of anemia of the imagination, or, 
perhaps, it would be truer to say that they had no 
imagination to be anemic. 

West of the Missouri River we find names often 
given by people who were also without imagination, 
but: who applied to the natural features of the coun- 
try names that were either descriptive or historical. 
For creeks such names as beaver, elk, deer, muddy, 
willow and box elder, are scattered over the whole 
western country, duplicated, we dare not say how 
many times. But if they are commonplace and mean 
little, it seems better that a stream should be called 
Muddy Creek or White River, rather than Tiber River 
or Pactolus Creek. 

In the matter of naming the streams along which 
they lived and which they had to cross, the Indians 
showed what will appear to many persons much bet- 
ter taste than has been displayed by the white man. 
Usually their names are historical and have a distinct 
meaning, the story of which still lives in the tribe. A 
certain stream in Montana, which we call Armell’s 
Creek, is called by the Indians, “It Fell on Them,” 
because once, when women were digging out from un- 
der its high bank the red earth which they used as 
paint, the bank caved in and the falling earth crushed 
a number of people. Another Montana stream, at 
which a bear, rushing out of the bushes, seized an In- 
dian and tore him to pieces, the Blackfeet call “Where 
We Were Bitten.” So there are Punished Woman’s 
Fork, Crazy Woman’s Fork, Antelope Pit River, Paw- 
nee Buttes and the Hill of the Pile of Bones and many 
others, all of them based on events which are still 
remembered. 

Such names have character and meaning, and where 
possible should be retained. They compare favorably 
with the names applied to some of the old towns in 
New York, or with some given recently—but which, 
happily, will not stand—to certain peaks in the Rocky 
Mountains, as Mt. Olympus, the Matterhorn! 

In our cities, which so often are governed by bodies 
of men whose education is very slight, whose interests 
are largely confined to politics, and who are likewise 
destitute of imagination, we may expect to find names 
such as Edgecomb Boulevard, Pinehurst Avenue and 
Blythebourne Terrace. These things are past remedy. 
It is hopeless to attempt to raise the average city 
dweller above the level of his own commonplaceness. 

Yet while, in place names in America, we have a 
vast number that are quite hopelessly bad from any 
point of view, we should be grateful for the large 
number that are not in that category, and which really 
represent something. Indian names are many, and 
all of them good; old Dutch or French or English 
names—those of the discoverers or early settlers of any 
region—may fittingly be used to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of persons who came first into the country. But 
names that are high-sounding, yet without meaning, 
are an abomination, and should not be used. 

The good old names that we have are yet in danger 
of being changed for others that are fanciful and mean- 
ingless, and many people who appear to believe them- 
selves better than their forebears believe also that these 
old names are not good enough for them. It may 
have been a New York City Council which altered the 
name Tubby Hook to Inwood; and it was probably a 
village council which altered the name of the village 
of Schraalenburgh, descriptive and euphonious as it 
is, to the name of a living bank president! 

The place names in old Canada, given chiefly by the 
French, are musical and pleasant sounding to the An- 
glo-Saxon ear—Rimouski, Troi$ Riviéres, Trois Pis- 
toles, St. Jean de Matha, Notre Dame des Arges, 
Temiscamingue. Many of them are of Indian origin, 
and of those which are French, the majority are the 


names of saints or are in some way descriptive. 


THE account given elsewhere by Mr. E. A. Rich- 
ard of the working of the new Newfoundland cari- 
bou law is very interesting. Whatever we may think 
of non-resident licenses, either between different coun- 
tries or different States, it seems clear enough from 
Mr. Richard’s statement that the increase of the New- 
foundland license fee for the killing of bull caribou 
from $50 to $100, has had its effect in protecting the 
caribou. The extraordinary reduction in the number 
of American sportsmen visiting Newfoundland for 
caribou was due primarily to the exaction of a tax so 
high that it was regarded as an imposition. A fee of 
$100 is practically prohibitive, as the event has proved. 
Other influences, too, have operated to reduce the 
number of visitors. In sport, as in other things, 
fashions prevail. A dozen years ago very few Ameri- 
cans had ever been to Newfoundland for the purpose 
of hunting caribou, but half a dozen years ago it 
seemed as if every big-game hunter one met was ask- 
ing questions about Newfoundland, how to get there, 
and what the prospects were when this land should 
be reached. For two or three years after that there 
was a great slaughter of caribou, and many men who 
believed themselves sportsmen, in pure wantonness 
shot down the beasts, as they attempted to cross the 
streams or later the railroad embankment. Against 
such methods there was before long a natural reaction, 
and American sportsmen of the better class were not 
slow in expressing their views on such butchery. It 
became apparent that to kill caribou in such a way 
required no skill, and was not sport, and men ceased 
to care for it. 

The action of the authorities in setting aside an area 
of country fifteen miles long by ten miles wide, in 
which no caribou should be killed, was wise and far 
seeing, but this law has had a deterrent influence upon 
visiting sportsmen, for it requires the hunter to go 
further and work harder for his game. 





Tourists in the Yellowstone National Park have been 
plagued by the nuisance of the clouds of dust, stifling 
and blinding, which have made travel on the Park 
roads a pilgrim’s penance rather than a pleasure ex- 
cursion. Government engineers in charge of the 
roads have put in operation a water sprinkling system 
which has accomplished so much in making the roads 
agreeable that it will be continued permanently. Not 
only has the comfort of tourists been promoted, but 
the roads have been subject to less deterioration than in 
other years. It has been proposed te apply to the Yel- 
lowstone Park roads the system of oil sprinkling, which 
has been such a notable success in California. 


z 
The time for discussing the expediency of setting 


apart the Southern Appalachian Forest Reserve has 
gone by. The wisdom and necessity of the step have 
been demonstrated. The country is convinced, and 
demands the park. Boards of trade, manufacturers’ 
associations, town and city authorities, and State Leg- 
islatures have spoken for it. Nothing remains but for 
Congress to act. The action may well be prompt, be- 
cause the measure is no longer debatable. It has 


been debated. Give us the reservation. 


v, 
A novel movement in Coforado is the organization 


of a secret society for the protection of game. 
Game Commissioner Harris is at the head of it. The 
membership is to be made up of influential business 
men and other substantial citizens; each member will 
be expected to give to the commissioner information 
of any game law violation he may have knowledge of, 
and in every case the identity of the informer is to be 
kept a profound secret, even from his fellow mem- 
bers, thus to secure immunity from any revenge of 
prosecuted individuals. 


Three carloads of elk from the October Mountain 
preserves of William C. Whitney, in the Berkshires, 
have been liberated in the Adirondacks. One lot was 
put out at the foot of Raquette Lake, and the other 
two were distributed near Long Lake, West Station. 
There must now be in the Adirondacks sufficient par- 
ent stock to insure a permanent elk supply if the 
newcomers can be shielded from the bullets of thy 
thought-it-was-a-deer shooters, i 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
An Indian Scare. 


In the spring of 1867 our cavalry troop was sent 
on a scout from Camp Verde, Texas. We were to 
scout for a month in Edwards County, southwest of 
Verde, hunt deer and Indians, and look at the country. 

We found plenty of deer, they and the wild cattle had 
this country all to themselves then. I never was able 
to find but one settler in the whole county, and he 
seemed to be here only because he would not be al- 
lowed to live anywhere else. As this was in Texas, it 
will be remembered, he must have been a hard citizen. 
The deer covered the country everywhere, and they 
were far easier to approach than were the wild cattle; 
in fact, we could not get within shooting distance of 
wild cattle at all, while we were on horseback, had we 
wanted them, but we did not; venison was good 
enough for us just then. 

We saw no Indians, but found plenty of places where 
they had been less than a hundred years ago, and I 
have no doubt that these Indians saw us more than 
once, but if they did, they sent no one to tell us of it. 
We had marched west all one day without finding a 
drop of water since leaving camp early that morning, 
and I had about made up my mind from the appear- 
ance of the country ahead of us that we would either 
have to make a dry camp, or what was more likely, 
would have to counter march back to where we had 
come from and put in all night in doing it, when we 
caine to a small lake or pond; it is called a water hole 
here. In the wet season this pond would be quite a 
quarter of a mile across either way, but just now all 
the water in it was right in the middle of it, it being a 
hole ten yards across that was fed by a spring on the 
bottom, most likely; the water was very good, any- 
how. 

The part of this pond that was dry now had a heavy 
crop of grass, a kind of a reed, rather, I would call it 
sedge grass. It grew so thick here that we had to 
cut and break it down to make a path to the water, 
then had to carry out water in camp kettles for our 
horses and mules. We camped on a hill nearly a 
quarter of a mile away from the water on account of 
the grass, the grass in this low bottom being too 
coarse and rank and not fit for horses. 

The men carried up water for supper and breakfast 
before dark, but the cook had on hand a job of 
cooking venison, and shortly after dark concluded that 
he must have more water, and sent a man who had 
only been with us a short time, after it. 

We had a number of these recruits with us, and the 
old hands had stuffed them with hair-raising stories 
of Indians. Nine out of every ten of these men who 
were giving the “rookies,” as the recruits were called, 
this authentic information about hostile Indians, had 
never seen one themselves; we had only been on the 
frontier a few months then, and had not “met up” with 
many Indians yet. I had met my first ones when a 
boy 12 years ago, and had probably forgotten more 
about Indians then than these fellows were ever likely 
to know. But I listened to them stuffing the rookies 
and said nothing. I would get about all I needed of 
these recruits when sent to drill them. 

Most of these new men had got so much Indian in- 
formation now that they were able to see an Indian 
behind every bush after night; they were, most of 
them, from our large cities at the North, and this 
country out here after night was likely to frighten 
them. 


The man had been gone after that water half an hour, 
when I heard a sentry that was on post at the foot 
of the hill call out his “Who comes there?” then re- 
peat it; and in half a minute after doing so fire. A few 
moments after he had fired, this man, who had been 
sent after the water, came up the hill at what our offi- 
cers designate when drilling us mounters, as a “S-l-o-w 
gallop.” They were in the habit of drawing out the 
slow still slower to convince us probably that they 
did not mean a fast gallop. ‘ 

This sentry, who had done the firing, happened 
also to be a recruit; it was lucky for the water carrier 
that he was; but an old hand would probably not have 
fired at all: he would have guessed who came there, the 
water carrier had passed out at this post. 

I was acting quartermaster-sergeant here, our regu- 
lar quartermaster-sergeant being at the post sick. I 
saw this man come rushing in minus the camp kettle; 
he had dropped it on the way, he had not been a sol- 
dier long but knew that when making a forced march 
to the rear the less baggage you carry the faster you 
can get there. Even an Indian knows that, and when 
we got after them they would always leave a string of 
old saddles, packs and buffalo robes to help us keep 
their trail. 

“What is wrong now, Brown Second?” 

We had three members of the Brown family in the 
troop, and a man here never heard his first name ex- 
cept when the muster roll was calfed. There were 
Brown First, Second and Third. I had Brown Sec- 
ond before me now. He was from Philadelphia, and 
had never been ten miles from it before. 

“Indians! Corporal. Oh, that place is full of them! 
They almost got me.” 

“Indians be 
kettle?” 

He had left it down there at the water. 

“Do you suppose that we have so many camp kettles 

that we want to issue them to Indians? What did 
your Indians look like?” 
” He had not stopped to see; he was just going to dip 
up the water when he heard the most awful noise all 
over the country; I would have been scared myself 
if I had been there, and so he ran and left the camp 
kettle there. : 

“Why did you not stop and shoot a few Indians? 
Is not that what the Government pays us for? What 
do you sunnose they gave you that pistol for?” 

He could not see any to shoot. 

Picking up my carbine I said: ; 

“T'll go with you and shoot about all the Indians we 





Where did you leave that camp 


- 


meet; we won’t meet over a dozen down there.” 
Had not he better get his carbine? 
“No; you get the water; I’ll attend to the Indians.” 
I knew that no Indians were likely to fool around 
that water hole while this troop was in sight of it up 


° this hill, and I thought I knew what had scared 
im. 


When we were within a mile of this water to-day I 


had seen an animal put out across the prairie as 
though he was going somewhere and was in a great 
hurry to get there. I should have liked to follow him 
to see that he met with no mishap, but we were riding 
in column and I could not leave witout permission; I 
would have been given it had I asked for it. 

This fellow travels under the name of the Mexican 
lion down here; he is sometimes only the catamount; 
it depends a great deal on where the man, who is nam- 
ing him comes from. I knew him as the wild cat. 
He is not half so dangerous as he thinks he is; I had 
a greyhound a few years after this that could kill him 
as fast as I could club him down out of a tree to 
where the dog could get him; he got me one out of 
the Concho River. 

We started now, and as I passed our sentry, I told 
him not to be so extremely ready to fire after this; 
the moon was up now, and he could see who came 
there if we failed to tell him. I would answer him the 
moment he challenged though, the regulations told me 
to do so; and I was supposed to set an example; but 
a man half scared to death by “Indians” might not 
hear him, Brown did not. 

We kept on down to the water without seeing any 
Indians. There were no trees, down here, and I did 
not expect to find that cat here. He might have been 
in here after water, and if he had scared Brown he 
had no doubt been as fully scared himself, and had 
left long ago. 

The camp kettle and tin cup lay here where Brown 
had left them; the Indians had not got them. 

““You are lucky, Brown,” I told him, “when you 
come to sign the next pay roll you won’t find ‘due to 
the United States one camp kettle.’ You barely 
escaped having to pay for this one. Those Indians 
must be long on camp kettles, they did not want 
yours. It is the first time I ever met Indians who did 
not want the earth.” 

Brown took up his tin cup now to get the water, 
and the moment he struck the water with it we were 
saluted with a noise that cannot be better described 
than as being like the noise a boy makes by raking 
a stick quickly along a paling fence. The noise came 
out of the water. Brown got up and began to shake, 
but did not run away this time, and the noise stopped 
as soon as he took the cup out of the water. 

Handing him my gun I took the cup and hit the 
water, and the racket began again. 

“Keep a good lookout for those Indians, Brown, 
and I’ll fill your kettle for you.” I knew now what 
was making this noise. I filled the kettle while the 
noise continued, then, when I quit, it stopped. 


“Now, do you know what made that noise?” I 
asked. 

No, he did not. 

“Frogs, Brown, just plain everyday frogs. That 


hole must be full of them. This water is still here and 
when you touch it they know it, and make that noise. 
We won't see any Indians to-night.” 

We started now, carrying the camp kettle between us, 
and after going on a while Brown asks, “Will you do 
me a favor, Corporal?” 

“Yes, if I can. What is it?” 

“Please don’t say anything about this up in camp.” 

“I won't. If the men ask you about it tell them 
that the cat we saw to-day made that noise and that 
I could not get a shot at it down there, it was too 
dark.” 

Had this story got out in the troop Brown would 
have been favored about twenty times a day for a 
week, or until the joke had been worn threadbare, 
with more or less accurate imitations of a frog croak- 
ing. Casita BLANCO. 

Erie, Pa. 


In the Shastas. 


SHASTA Mountains, Cal., November, 1902.—Deer have 
been notably scarce in my domain. I had climbed the 
steep brown sides of the mountains to various altitudes, 
clambered through the cafions and ravines, cooned it over 
rocky promontories, bushwhacked in the dense thickets, 
and tobogganed (?) upon the glassy pine needles of the 
slopes until my hunting boots were wrecked, my wearing 
apparel threadbare in its more conspicuous parts. 

The summer had been an unusually dry one (which 
means much in the sierra of northern California), and 
the warm rocky slopes were sunbaked, hard, harsh and 
crumbling under foot. Moreover, the gophers, squirrels 
and other small miners seemed to have been exception- 
ally industrious in making the broken surface of terra 
firma rather infirma. Under such conditions the science 
of deer stalking is additionally complex and laborious. 
The few and scattered deer in the more accessible haunts, 
very high up the most broken ridges, were apparently 
content to keep themselves within narrow bounds, and the 
noisy nature of the dry leaves, undergrowth and crum- 
bling ground made it nearly impossible to approach near 
enough to get a glimpse of them. 

The open season had nearly come to a close, without 
a drop of rain, and in the last days of October the 
weather had not changed conditions so as to amend them 
to any appreciable extent. When the first rains began 
to fall they proved so warm and moderate they had no 
evident effect upon the movements of game. 

I made a dozen or more excursions with my amiable 
dog, Shep, and my meat gun, with the result of but a 
glimpse of two or three allowable deer. Shep considered 
larger game out of the question and devoted himself to 
small matters. We picked up a number of squirrels, two 
foxes and a large lynx, in our trips with the rifle, without 
my getting a shot or Shep getting 2 ki-yi-yi-yow at a 
deer. Then we ignored the sublime and fell to sniping 
an occasional mountain quail from near thickets with a 
shotgun. 


"patches. 


Finally a heavy, soaking rain, lasting for over a week 
came, clearing the atmosphere by putting out forest fires, 
freshened vegetation, and particularly benefitting things 
by soaking and softening the soil and forest litter of the 
mountains. Then we- made two or three other efforts 
to find deer, with no satisfaction other than to find a bed 
or two, high up on the ridges, which showed that the 
deer were not shifting. A kind of shrub-oak, which is 
little more than a bush, growing in the higher altitudes 
in this region, were well loaded. with acorns, but the 
deer were not feeding upon them. Both my dog Shep 
and I had about concluded that most of the deer had 


been exterminated or had migrated to parts unfamiliar 
and remote. 


A Buck fs Nominated. 


The long-continued rain was yet rattling upon the roof, 
dripping from the pines, firs, black-oaks, maples and 
dogwoods, and all the underbrush was bending under the 
weight of water held in the cups of the foliage. Bowlder 
Creek was a roaring torrent and the ravines tributary 
were humming low or loudly according to the area of the 
territory they drained. About ten o’clock the rain clouds 
broke away somewhat, and instead of a constant down- 
pour, the rain fell at intervals in heavy showers. In this 
particular region the sky is notably frivolous—when it 
rains. It can clear and cloud, quit and resume, shine 
and shower more times within a few hours, or rain 
longer and steadier and bigger drops than it doth any- 
where from whence I have intelligence, either by private 
correspondence, leased wire or associated press dis- 


And so, about ten o’clock, when the clouds scattered 
somewhat, in a sort of a bogus way, Shep and I went 
around a ridge to the north. We found the trees and 
bushes dripping with water, and we were both soon wet 
about the legs. Then, at the time when we were in the 
midst of some of the steepest and most difficult ground, 
and in the thickest brush, the weather resumed active 
precipitation, so we made tracks for the house, where we 
arrived with as much moisture in our immediate posses- 
sion as we could have collected by special endeavor. 
When we had safely reached shelter, the rain -ceased 
abruptly, and the sky became jarringly blue and dis- 
tressingly serene. 

And, dripping profusely, with an apologetic kind of an 
advance, I approached the kitchen stove, drew up a chair, 
and proceeded to explain to my wife that deer hunting 
is sometimes difficult and damp. It occurs to me at this 
juncture, that, in writing my adventures, I have not here- 
tofore advised you that I am married. This is, however, 
a fact—a fact so well known to me that I have, perhaps, 
presumed in thinking it a matter of general import and 
intelligence. It is another story. 

As I was saying, I was explaining, preparatory to ob- 
taining some dry clothes, when Shep barked outside and 
from the window Jim could be seen coming in from the 
woods. He had his rifle, and I noted with some regret 
that he was not as wet as I was. Somehow he had 
found some sort of a shelter—probably in some hollow 
tree. 

“Well,” said I, “have you been out in it, too?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“See anything?” 

“Saw a buck,” said he, “up above the thimbleberry 
patch between the forks of Bowlder.” After a pause he 
added: “Had a fair shot at him at fifty yards, and 
tracked him a couple of hundred yards. Lost him.” 

“No use hunting with that gun,” said I, “it was worn 
out twenty years ago. Couldn’t hit your hat with it, and 
hold your hat yourself; it——” 

“Well,” said Jim, “he was a four or five pointer, 
standing under a tree eating acorns. Shot at his neck. 
If I had shot at his face eer have got him. He 
was fat. Followed him to a rocky. point. He was gone, 
but I couldn’t find his tracks out of there.” 

“Ought to be able to track a big deer on a muddy hill. 
Ought to have a dog. Might borrow a gun that-—” 

“Ground too rocky,” said Jim; “too much brush— 
steep hill. I can kill quail with this gun—killed one the 
other day, shot its head off. I hit the deer in the neck.” 

“Well,” I observed, “he ran away. Did you knock 
him down?” 

“No. He didn’t fall. Ran off a hundred yards, seemed 
dizzy and stopped a moment behind a tree from me.” 

“Run up hill, or down?” 

“Kept around the hill toward the creek. When he got 
to the rocky point he was out of sight and I lost track. 
He went up hill part of the way—kept a sort of a trail.” 

“Never touched him. He wouldn’t got up hill. He 
wouldn’t follow any trail if he was hurt. Did you find 
any blood?” 

_ “There was a little where he was standing when I shot. 
Couldn’t find any more. Must have hit him in the neck 
too far back.” 

“Do you want to go back with the dog?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I never got a deer y*t 
back. Don’t think Shep would track him. 
Jack I would have got him.” 

I thought it over a minute. We were bet wet—we 
wouldn’t get much wetter, though it was evidently going 
to shower. It was one o'clock. It is at least two miles 
all up-hill and steep. Brush was very wet. It had rained 
on the track hard and would rain more. Could Shep 
follow the scent? Possibly we might get a shot at other 
deer—it was a good place for ’em. 

The latter consideration turned the scale, thereby pro- 
voking this story. 

If you want to go back we will take Shep and try it. 
Think it any use?” 

“It’s wet,” said Jim. “Never got a deer yet going back 
after it. We might get a shot at another.” 

“All right. We will eat a lunch and go. No time to 
lose. It’s going to rain though.” 

Whether she thought it useless or immaterial, my wife 
offered no protest, and, after a hurried lunch, Jim and 
I set out; Shep was promptly on hand and he had evi- 
dently summed the situation up to his own satisfaction. 
He led off in advance, glancing back now and then to see 
that he was guessing our course properly. If he had 
been told in language clear to his comprehension just 
where we were headed for he could not have taken a 
more direct course, or have assumed a more confident 
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and assured expression of countenance and demeanor. 
Dogs understand some thi intuitively—-whatever. that 
is to say. Shep, however, had no premonition that he 
was on the way to the most formidable adventure of his 
active life, and that he would not frisk about as gaily two 
hours later. ; 

While we were in the house the rain had ceased and 
the sky was fairly blue to the west, the direction we took. 
For about a mile on our way we followed a ridge, known 
to us as the “long ridge.” It is timbered chiefly with 
tall pines with some black oaks. About half way up the 
ridge we had made our way when the rain resumed, and 
it came in torrents. We hugged the trunks of some pines 
during the heaviest of the showers, mainly to keep water 
from coursing down our backs, but with no hope of keep- 
ing dry. Nearly two hours elapsed before we reached the 
thimbleberry patch, and during most of this time rain 
had fallen heavily. We had concluded that it would 
be impossible for the dog to track. 

Reaching upper Bowlder Creek, and crossing the tor- 
rent upon the huge granite bow/ders strewn in its chan- 
nel by prehistoric avalanches, we climbed the most abrupt 
and broken of a series of ridges that are spurs from an 
unnamed peak, one of the highest and most pointed of 
the region. After a sharp clamber through dripping 
brush and over huge broken ledges of granite we came to 
a small terrace, broken with a number of short steep 
ravines. Here a group of live-oak trees was pointed out 
by Jim, under one of which the buck had been standing 
when he shot. 


There Was a Drop of Blvod. 


When we reachéd the bench or terrace, a few paces 
from the group of trees, and paused for breath, we found 
ourselves standing by a “bed” made by a deer. It was 
fresh, that is to say, it had been made during the day. 
The rain had not washed out the animal’s tracks, and 
they were those of a big buck. The bed was simply the 
leaves and grass pawed away for a space a yard in 
diameter, and it was out in the open upon the exposed 
projection of the ridge. 

“Didn't see ‘that before,” said Jim; “he must have had 
his bed here last night.. He was eating acorns under 
that tree over there when I saw him.” 

The tree was on the. steep slope and under its shelter 
the deep tracks of the buck, where he had jumped at 
the crack of the rifle, were yet plainly seen. Upon a 
loose fragment of granite, by close inspection, we found 
a single drop of blood—so nearly washed away by the 
rain that it could barely be distinguished to a certainty. 
| called Shep’s attention to the rock, and much to my 
surprise he promptly took the track, with his most con- 
hdent air. He has not been trained to slow-track, and 
consequently he set off at a smart pace, tracing the course 
of the deer around the side of the mountain almost upon 
a level. As Jim and I followed, quickly as we could 
over the sidling and slippery ground, we could see that 
the buck had taken short jumps for an animal of his 
size, but there seemed to be, no irregularity about them, 
as would be the case with an animal much hurt. 

We followed the course Shep had taken, over two or 
three spurs of the mountain, covering a distance of about 
three hundred yards. Jim had been over this ground 
the third time in the morning, and each time had lost 
the track at this spur which was completely covered 
with fragments of rock, pitching off abruptly into a dense 
thicket that reached down over steep broken ledges to the 
stream that thundered in its chaotic gorge below. When 
this rocky spur was reached Shep, too, was bewildered. 
At first he went up the mountain for a short distance, 
hestitated and retraced his tracks a number of times, then 
came back and entered the thicket, going down into the 
gorge. 

“If he went down there I think he is hurt,” said I, “and 
Shep will jump him.” 

“Don’t know,” replied Jim, “I was around through 
there as far as I could get this morning. Could find no 
tracks or signs.” 

We could see the dog now and then, as he hunted the 
thicket faithfully down to the steep precipices overhang: 
ing the torrent. Finally he worked his way back to us, 
well winded. In his old age he is inclined to corpulency, 
and his coat is thick and heavy for a hot corner. He 
came to us plainly puzzled. There was a little brushy 
hollow the dog had apparently avoided and I clambered 
down to it and had him search it well. He again came 
back, intimating clearly by his actions that it was no use. 
After searching about as best we could for an hour we 
could but conclude that if the deer had taken that course 
he had found his way into or across the gorge, and if 
so the rain and stream had obliterated all signs. 

“Were you far into the thicket this morning, and which 
way did you go?” I asked him. 
ae two trips into it and back again, from here,” he 
said. 

“It is possible,” I replied, “that Shep has followed your 
tracks to see what you went down there for. At first 
he went up the mountain.” I believe the deer did not 
come down here, but kept around or up the hill.” 

“No use,” said Jim, “I looked over the ground up there 
several times. If he went that way I could have found 
his tracks. Never got a deer yet by going back for it. 
If I had had Jack——” 

“T’ll go up there and start Shep again,” said I. 


Jumped, and a Hot Corner. 


Both Jim and myself were somewhat weary in our 
wet clothing, from our trips in the earlier part of the 
day, and the long climb up to our present situation. We 
went up the point or spur of the mountain to the spot 
where the track had been last seen. Here I put Shep 
at work again and he had gone but a few rods, around 
and up the mountain side, when I saw that he was inter- 
ested in this new move. After sniffing in different direc- 
tions and trotting here and there, suddenly, without fur- 
ther pause, he started a fast walk, then a quick trot and 
then broke into a run, following a consistent and direct 
course diagonally up the mountain. I watched him as 


he clambered up a second spur that was almost perpen- 
dicular for a few rods. Meantime I called Jim’s attention 
to the tracks of the buck where his sharp toes marked 
the ground. 
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“That’s his track sure,” said Jim. “Strange I couldn't 
see. it this morning.” 

“Shep is on the track,” I replied, “but, if the deer has 
gone up that way, we are not likely to see him this year.” 

I had scarcely spoken when we heard Shep’s cry, ap- 
parently half a mile away, and up the mountain. Now it 
stopped, was then heard faintly as if in crossing a ravine, 
then’ it would sound like a baffled bay. It sounded then 
as though the dog was in a ravine through which he was 
scarcely making progress. The spur of the mountain we 
had left about.a hundred yards to the north of us, could 
be seen from our present position to be one of the main 
ridges, keeping its form and slope almost to the summit 
of the peak. As we listened the sharp cries of Shep 
seemed to come from the upper end of this spur. An in- 
stant more and they came into view. Head on, the buck 
came bounding down that steep spur of the mountain 
with the dog in close pursuit. We were at the time in a 
cluster of pines, I being several rods in advance of Jim. 
We both turned back to get clear of the grove in order 
to get a shot at the magnificent flying target. In this 
maneuver Jim was in the advance, but could not clear 
the grove of trees in time to get an unobstructed view. 
1 could not begin to get into open ground in time. Jim 
fired three shots without effect. ‘ 

Meantime the intermittent view of the chase that I had 
was one of the most magnificent things I have seen in 
the mountains. The sun had broken through the clouds 
and mist sufficiently to throw a wonderful light upon a 
sublime prospect. The long ridge from the mountain 
top to the cafion below stood up sharply against its back- 
ground, a golden-brown wedge, standing edge up against 
the blue-black forest beyond. Dropping from the real 
clouds that crowned the summit of the mountain the 
magnificent buck sprang with mighty bounds down the 
very edge of the narrow golden slope. 

Apparently in full vigor and prime, one of the fleetest 
of the larger animals, with head erect, antlers thrown 
back, tail spread like a fan and showing like a white and 
black plume, he came, with increasing momentum and 
speed sheer along and down the narrow line of the steep 
decline. 

Shep had gained the ridge perhaps a hundred yards 
behind the deer. The quarry in full view, the whole 
nature of the dog was frenzied. The ground was now 
perhaps more favorable to the dog than to the deer. The 
greater weight of the latter made him necessarily more 
guarded against the tremendous momentum, that seemed 
sufficient, at each time he sprang forward to hurl him 
into space. The black form of the dog seemed rather to 
shoot like a rocket’ along the crest of the ridge than to 
depend upon any visible means of motion. In the run 
down the slope of perhaps a quarter of a mile the dog 
shortened the space between himself and the buck from 
about one hundred yards until he seemed to reach the 
heels of the deer. 

The ridge terminated in the gorge before mentioned, 
but it became rocky and broken some distance above 
its abrupt extremity. As the deer reached the first cliff 
of rocks, without the least slackening of his speed, over 
it he went, with a mighty bound and final dip of his white 
flag. Shep was, at the time of their disappearance, so 
close to the deer that they seemed both to rise and go 
over the ledge at the same instant. 

The three shots fired by Jim in rapid succession made 
no change in the race, though it is possible that one shot 
oi the three passed through the animal. One cut a half 
circle from the buck’s ear. 

As dog and deer disappeared we hastened as rapidly 
as possible to the ledge, pausing repeatedly but hearing 
no sound. When we reached the rocks we found the 
ledge to be less abrupt than I feared, and both deer and 
dog had evidently cleared it and reached a chaotic mass 
of rocks and jungle below. We had gone but a few steps 
when Jim sprang to one side to see around some brush 
and fired two shots, saying, “Here he is.” His shots 
were ineffective, being fired at the buck’s head at fifty 
yards. The deer had meantime moved, so that I saw 
him clearly from my position. At the third shot he went 
down, shot through the heart, as | thought. 

We rushed down over the rocks and brush as best 
we could, and as we did so I heard the dog utter a sharp 
cry ending with a stifled whine. Believing the deer down, 
if not dead, I asked Jim, who was near the spot where 
the buck had fallen, if Shep had him. He looked over 
the mass of brush, fallen tree tops and rocks and said, 
excitedly, “The deer has got Shep!” 

I rushed to his side as he raised his rifle to fire. 
stood within ten feet of the deer. He had regained his 
feet and now stood with head down and feet braced. 
between a tangle of thorns and a log, with the deer’s 
antler’s bearing upon him with all its power, there was a 
silent and motionless rolled up bundle of black hair that 
was probably poor Shep. 

At the instant came the crack of Jim’s rifle—the buck 
dropped, rolled over on his side, the bundle of black hair 
straightened out—coming head-first from the tangle. It 
was Shep, with his teeth fastened in the buck’s nose. 
The last shot struck the deer in the ear, killing him in- 
stantly. As the deer dropped limp and motionless, Shep 

unfastened his teeth and staggered to his feet in a dazed 
way, and it was some moments before he was assured 
enough to wag his tail. But Shep is game. He recovered 
his mind before he could keep his feet, and tried his best 
to rejoice. ' 


As far as could be seen at the time the dog had no 
serious cuts in his skin, but it appeared that some bones 
must be broken, and he was perhaps greatly injured in- 
ternally. He was broken down so that his hind legs 
were partly paralyzed, and he could not keep his feet. 
We made him as easy as possible by raking some leaves 
together for him to lie upon, and as it was then after four 
o'clock we proceeded to hang up and care for the buck. 

He proved to be a five-pointer and in prime condition. 
He weighed approximately 200 pounds, and owing to the 
nature of the ground it was no easy task for us to get 
him fifty feet up the hill to a small pine where we hung 
him, after removing head and horns. He was a com- 
paratively short-legged animal, with a notably thick-set, 
heavy body, his horns being of a reddish brown color, 
instead of the more ordinary light stone or gray color. 

* Thése short-legged, heavy-bodied deer with red horns 
are frequently killed in this region, and experienced hunt- 
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ers readily note their distinguished differences to the com- 


moner California and Pacific deer. In my opinion they 
are a cross between the mule-tail and the latter. 

In skinning the buck we found that Jim, as he said, 
had hit him in the neck. The bullet had struck to one 
side of the vertebre and ranged into the muscles at the 
shoulder. The shot after the lapse of two or three hours 
had perhaps stiffened the animal about the neck and 
shoulders, just sufficient to enable the dog to stop him 
after the hafd run had brought him to the broken walls 
and tangle of brush in the gorge. The buck had received 
two bullets while at bay, one through his body a little 
back of the brisket and one breaking his shoulder. The 
finishing shot passed through the base of the brain. 

The rain had ceased for a time, and a sharp wind from 
the west made it cold work dressing the animal. Being 
wet we were quite chilled before we had it done. It 
would have been impossible to get to the spot with a 
horse, so we decided to partially skin the animal and 
carry one-half of it. A good way to do this is to skin the 
deer from the head back to the last or short rib, leaving 
the skin on the remainder and cutting out the fore quar- 
ters. This makes it much nicer to handle and protects 
the best parts of the meat while being carried to camp. 

By the time we were ready to start for home we found 
that Shep could keep his feet after a feeble fashion, and 
with encouragement he could follow slowly—going upon 
about two legs and a half. Upon closer examination 
I found no evidence of broken bones, but he was much 
bruised in the groin and there was an ugly place torn 
in his side just forward of his flank. Jim took the hali 
of the deer (75 or 80 pounds) upon his shoulders, while 
with the two guns, the deer’s head, and the crippled dog 
to look after, I thought I had all I cared to undertake. 

Poor Shep was not yet out of the woods nor at the end 
of his troubles for the day. Painfully and slowly, but 
always with assuring wags of his bushy tail, he followed 
as best he could until we reached the creek that we must 
cross. It was booming down its gorge, swollen with the 
rains and roaring with energy and power. Where we 
crossed there was a succession of falls—where the water 
plunged from a yard or two to twenty feet sheer over 
logs and bowlders. We selected a place where there was 
a fallen tree reaching across the stream, but the log was 
covered with vines and briers. Jim and I crossed upon 
the log, and by a jump of a yard or more, to the bank. 
I was putting my load of guns, and the antlers, down, to 
go to the dog’s assistance, when I saw that he had 
avoided the log and was trying to cross upon the bow!l- 
ders. He had made his way to the middle of the stream, 
and was now hesitating upon a round bowlder upon 
which he could, in his crippled condition, scarcely keep 
a footing. From where he was to the next bowlder he 
must jump at least six feet. This, with his hind legs 
almost useless, I knew he could not accomplish. I hur- 
ried toward him, and tried to stop him, but in the roar of 
the water he could not hear my voice. He tried the jump, 
his legs failed him and into the boiling, ice-cold rapids 
he went. For a distance of a dozen yards he was chiefly 
under the water and unmercifully hurled along. I ran 

for a little eddy, or rather a whirl-hole between some 
of the huge bowlders, just below which the stream 
plunged fully twenty feet over a granite wall—sheer down 
to bowlders below. Shep struggled bravely as he swept 
into the eddy, and by the merest chance I succeeded in 
catching one of his paws. I pulled him upon the slippery 
bowlder upon which I sprawléd. He was a very wet, 
cold and forlorn dog. But he was game yet. 

With the ice-water streaming from his shaggy coat, in 
his crippled and sore condition being powerless to shake 
himself, Shep could still wag his tail as an assurance that 
he would make it yet. Make it home he did, and at this 
time he is almost recovered, ready for another chance 
at anything on four legs. 

I think this sketch is long enough. It is the accurate 
account of the killing of a deer, with attendant incidents. 
Just where the sport comes in the fellows who have not 
hunted deer can scarcely determine, perhaps, and I can- 
not explain clearly myslf. But an old hunter will spend 
many an hour in after years dreaming over just such 
adventures. This I know, for I can recall many such, 
and with more accuracy of detail, more pleasant reflec- 
ti-n, and with probably an easier conscience than a man 
is wont to reflect upon things of greater moment with 
which he has been connected in the world. 

4 RANSACKER. 

P. S.—In the past week I have been busied at odd times 
in preserving the trophies of the hunt. I usually preserve 
the horns with a portion of the skull attached and the 
shield of skin over the forehead. I preserve the skins 
by tanning them with the hair on. A large deerskin, 
taken from an animal killed in October or November, and 
properly tanned, makes a very attractive rug or floor mat. 
The hair is coarse, and in color of a quiet effect, but it 
is peculiarly rich and heavy, and grows more and more 
pleasing to the eye almost anywhere it may be placed. 


R. 


A West Virgiria Fear. 


MorcaAntown, W. Va., Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: For the past five years a large bear has made 
its home in the Beaver Dam country in Pocahontas 
county, this State, and has subsisted principally on sheep. 
The whole population has been banded together to kill 1t, 
but it seemed to be proof against all traps, poison and 
bullets, and is estimated to have killed one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of sheep. 

Last Tuesday night it killed a sheep for Dan Munday 
and on Wednesday a hunt was organized. The bear was 
jumped on Day’s Run, and came by one of the party who 
shot it through the fore leg, crippling it badly; it was 
able, however, to get away for the night. On Thursday 
a pack of hounds and bear dogs was made up and the 
hunt continued; the bear was found on Spruce Knob and 
the dogs put it across William’s River and stopped it 
near the top of Black Mountain, Dan Munday came. up 
with the game and put a bullet through it killing it. 

It weighed, when dressed, four hundred and fifty 
pounds, and had an exceptionally fine pelt, for which they 
refused thirty dollars. There is much rejoicing at its 
being killed. Emerson CARNRY, 
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A Story of Amos Cummings. 


Tue relations of Amos J. Cummings and Lawrence S. 
Kane were those of Damon and Pythias. Were both 
alive now, one, the late Congressman, would not deny, 
that he preferred to gratify his ruling passion for practi- 
cal joking on “Larry,” in spite of his strong liking for 
him, to “rigging” any other of his acquaintances, and 
“Larry” would admit that he submitted to Amos’s fun 
without rancor. They used to fish for black bass at Hen- 
derson Harbor on Lake Ontario. Larry was one of those 
nervous sportsmen who are always on edge and ready 
to bag anything. On his fishing trips he was never with- 
out his gun and ammunition. 

Larry at 4 ’o’clock one summer morning was roused 
by Amos with the information: 

“Ducks, wild ducks.” 

“Where?” asked Larry, vaulting out of bed and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“Down the cove. 
ful.” 

In a minute Larry, gun in hand and dressed in anything 
he could snatch up was on the porch of the hotel cram- 
ming cartridges in his pocket. While he loaded his gun— 
he crammed in buckshot cartridges by mistake—Amos 
planned the campaign against the wild fowl. 

“They're as wary as hawks,” he said, “and the only 
way to get within gunshot, Larry, is to stalk ’em.” 

“Stalk ’em?” 

“Yes. Over the knoll, just as if they were deer. You 
mustn’t raise your head, but go along on all fours. 
’Tisn’t far. Only about a quarter of a mile. Then you 
come to some brush not seventy-five yards from where 
they are, and can give it to them. You crawl ahead and 
Til follow.” 

Trembling with excitement Larry began the “stalk” 
over rough ground, covered with briers and chunks of 
rock. Had he looked around he would have seen Amos 
walking erect and rolling with merriment. At the brow 
of the knoll he was halted with a “Sh-h-h-h” from Amos, 
who crawled up beside him. 

“See ’em?” Amos asked in a whisper, pointing to a 
little bay in the cove. 

Larry strained his eyes and saw a number of floating 
objects bobbing on the water, and his excitement in- 
creased. 

“Go on stalking ’em,” was Amos’s caution, “to those 
bushes. Then bag ’em. Fire at the bunch. I'll stay 
here.” 

Larry, perspiring and breathless, continued wriggling 
like a snake over the broken*ground and managed to 
reach the place indicated. He leveled his gun three times 
as he lay prone before he could aim, and then pulled 
both barrels. The recoil knocked him around so that 
he could see Amos—running and yelling with laughter 
toward the hotel. 

“I kept shy of Larry,” said Amos, relating the story, 
“until dinner time, when he sat down at the table rather 
sheepishly, shook hands and attacked the grub without 
saying a word. I felt a bit contrite, but I would again 
get a wetting as I did in putting out those decoy ducks 
to see Larry crawling over that knoll and the expression 
oi his face when, waist deep in water, he discovered the 
facts. The only sign of anger from him was after dinner 
when I snickered at his remark: 

“*Well, anyway, that Parker of mine made a good 
pattern on the decoys.’ ”’ c. 


Ten of ’em. Now, quick and care- 


Advanced Ideas in Farming, Trap- 
ping and Woodcrait.—Ill. 


THEN a strange thing happened. You may, per- 
haps, have observed during your perusal of the mod- 
ern novel—the twentieth century novel of average con- 
struction, dealing in yellow mystery, inch-deep plot, 
beer froth and unsanitary exhalations, that when the 
story has reached a point of unusual stupidity and utter 
rot, that the author apparently awakens to the start- 
ling truth that if he is to get any further along, he must 
interject something with an exclamation point following 
it. He invariably says:° “Then a strange thing hap- 
pened!” 

The reader, aroused by this jolt, and impelled by curi- 
osity to ascertain if there was anything stranger than 
that the writer had found a publisher, now pulls him- 
self together, rubs +his eyes, steps on the cat’s tail, and 
partially awake, reads on under a misapprehension. 
But he commonly finds that the author has been try- 
ing to keep him awake under false pretenses, that 
really nothing does happen, and he again peacefully 
falls asleep to dream of croquet, and young people sit- 
ting on the beach, with a big policeman hiding behind 
a tree. But in my case it is wholly different. I make 
use of the phrase advisedly and with malice prepense, 
as it were, and you will agree with me later on that 
I know what I am talking about. I repeat, A stran 
thing happened. The 11:45 P. M. through fast freight 
had passed the rear end of our farm without stopping 
at the last station, apparently having an important 
business engagement further on down the line. At 
this point there is a considerable grade, at the foot 
of which there is a sharp curve; just why the chaps 
that surveyed the line for this road put that curve 
just where they did has puzzled more than one cracker 
barrel scientist. 

Uncle Ephraim, however, had a theory that it was 
because the railroad company regarded the price asked 
for the right of way through the sheep pasture on the 
rear end of the farm as too high, and sought a less 
expensivé route for the distance of a mile. f course, 
the land embraced in the sheep pasture was no doubt 
the worst on the farm, beside, uncle didn’t keep any 
sheep, anyway. Ordinarily, the piece in question would 
be dear at $12 per acre for any purpose except for rail- 
road tracks, but uncle was one of your thrifty New 
England farmers raised out among the stone heaps of 
Vermont, and he estimated that for railroad purposes 
the strip, equal to about four acres, was worth to the 
railroad about $5,000, but seeing it was for the public 
good, and all that, he would take $2,500, and an annual 
pass over the line. This offer was declined with 
thanks by the railroad officials, and failing to remove 


uncle’s impressions regarding comiparative real estate 
values, the road took a scoot around that corner of the 
farm, and uncle still remains sole owner thereof. 

The fast freight was coming down the grade at about 
a forty-five-mile-per-hour gait, and when it struck the 
bend at the foot beyond the row of maples, on that 
dark .midnight, the engineer saw before him, about 
eighty yards away, the headlight of another locomd- 
tive; he could see a long train moving as fast as his 
own. He was undoubtedly impressed with the force 
of a now generally admitted fact that it is highly im- 
prudent if not positively risky, for two trains moving 
in opposite directions upon the same track to attempt 
to pass each other. he thing has been tried time 
and time again, and probably fools and cranks will 
keep on trying just the same as they do on perpetual 
motion. But the inevitable result is dismal failure 
and an awful mussing up of the right of way. The train 
crews, of course, jumped, some into a concenient 
ditch, others into adjacent piles of ties and railroad 
iron. That was another strange thing—why the men 
preferred to land on piles of iron rails and cedar ties 
when they could just as well alight gently in the mud. 
There’s no accounting for tastes, as the old lady said. 
1 remember a cussed little gray pony that uncle once 
bought of an Indian and put him on the farm to haul 
the two boys and me to school. That pony seemed 
tu have less sense and judgment than anything living. 
He would stand in the broiling sun all day with a thou- 
sand flies making life miserable, and never flick a fly, 
with a nice, shady grove within fifty feet of him. He 
would eat mullen leaves and burdock, when a clover 
pasture was wide open to him. He was cértainly the 
biggest fool in Kansas, and that is saying a good deal. 

The train which the fast freight met with so much 
suddenness and informality happened to be the first 
section of a circus train. It contained the menagerie 
and performing monkeys, also the usual assortment 
of “gentlemanly assistants who will now pass around 
the ruby lemonade, etc.” It might be mentioned in 
passing that there was no lemonade passed at that per- 
formance. If you had been in close proximity to the 
point where those two trains met, I think you would 
have said that I am amply justified in using the ex- 
pression with which this chronicle opens. When the 
animals realized what had occurred and that there 
would be no duties demanded of them the following 
day, they just simply tore things wide open, and every 
single specimen that had any claims”to a voice at all 
vied with every other specimen in filling the surround- 
ing space with noise, and the space was soon crowded 
with it. At first the people in the surrounding coun- 
try thought it was our big Shanghai rooster, but re- 
membering that I had sold it, they came — over, 
pell mell, falling over the African lions and butting 
into the big and little elephants, trying to get away 
from the polar bears and avoid the snakes and wal- 
ruses. That “aggregation of attractions” never gave 
such an exhibition before or since. Everything was 
al fresco and au naturel, free, gratis, for nothing, and 
every man for himself. It also looked as though not 
only the devil would take the hindmost, but that the 
royal Bengal tiger would be an active competitor for 
this honor. The giraffe was the only creature, biped 
or quadruped, that appeared to take an excited view of 
the situation, and he proved to have had a leg broken. 
Well, it was a bad mess, and the tumult lasted until 
noon the next day, when the managers and bosses and 
animal trainers took account of stock of things. 


I saw my opportunity. It is truly an obstinate and 
unruly tornado in Kansas that blows no good to any- 
body whatever. I saw my chance to go into the 
adapting business mentioned as one of my fond am- 
bitions. I hung around the treastires and found that 
the show was financially embarrassed, anyway, and 
this calamity was the last strand. I began to throw out 
feelers for bargains in animals, and in less than an 
hour I had a broken-legged giraffe, two white sacred 
cows (with some of the paint rubbed off, but practi- 
cally as good as new), one damaged zebra, one cage 
of brown melopotismians (unclassed), three horned 
owls, four ostriches (much the worse for the loss of 
their feathers and three eyes), two camels (affected 
with catarrh and ingrowing nails), one yellow horse 
with a false tail and a glass eye (which he had lost in 
the accident), then together with an assorted lot of 
battered monkeys gave me an elegant collection, all 
for three hundred and forty-four dollars. The wild 
man of Borneo struck me for a position as care taker 
at $20 per month, but when he said he was raised in 
Canada and talked Irish, I turned him down cold. 

As my chronicle concerns the farm and its affairs, 
the development of nature’s forces and especially the 
principle of adaptation, as previously announced, | 
will not longer follow the fortunes of the wrecked 
circus, nor the incidents and future of its victims. I 
think I have my hands full at home, to say nothin 
of the barns, the barnyard and the fullness thereof. 
It didn’t take me over two hours to realize that I had 
made an awful mistake in acquiring that yellow horse 
and the cage of monkeys. But the giraffe commended 
himself to me at once by an accidental occurrence; 
he reached up to the topmost limit of an apple tree and 
helped himself to the finest pippin on the tree. Then 
came an inspiration. This, I think, was inspiration 
No. 2. I would train this beautiful and tractable ani- 
mal to pick my apples. I set the broken leg, fixed up a 
comfortable place for him, and in three weks he was as 
good as new; and in another three weeks I had that 
chap trained so that I could strap a couple of bushel 
Gadeete to his back, and he would march through that 
orchard picking every tree clean, discarding the rot- 
ten apples and sorting out the choice fruit into, one 
basket and the common into another. When the bas- 


kets were full he would make a bee-line for the barn,. 


and kneeling down, empty the baskets on the barn 
floor, or on the grass plot in front. I also taught him 
many other useful things, such as packing the apples 
in barrels, with the proper arrangement of the -best- 
looking specimens on top. lt was indeed touching to 
watch the intelligence of an animal that-is not usually 
considered as having enough sense to keep him out 
* —_ I called him eas (after my old friend 
ussel). 


The white sacred cows of Burmah, after I had re- 
moved the remaining whitewash, proved to be just two 
ornery very old-scrubs, and mighty ornery at that. 
These, I afterward sold to a peripatetic dealer in ge 
seys, my hired man having ingeniously devised a hair 
dye that was a great success. These cows were al- 
ways so thin in flesh, and with thin new coat of hair 
dye, that anyone would take them for Jerseys—if they 
didn’t know the difference. The damages to the zebra 
were easily repaired, yet I always thought he would 
look better if he had not parted with one of his ears; 
the only other drawback was that, owing to the shock 
of the collision, probably I could never make him 
move forward. He always backed. If I wanted him 
to go to the barn, for instance, I was obliged to turn 
him around and say “git,” and he would back straight 
to the desired spot and never make a miss. He would 
also draw any desired load, smaller than a load of hay, 
with his teeth, while backing. 

The cage of brown melopotismians I never could 
make much of, and I never have seen anybody that 
could. They were a sort of cross between a ‘coon, 
*possum, muskrat, catfish and mud turtle, with all the 
bad qualities of each and not a good quality of any. 
They are for sale—anybody wanting some melopotis- 
mians can get this collection cheap, without waiting 
for a marked down sale. The camels are fine. I feel 
proud of that purchase for this reason: I had a white 
mule that could and would kick everything within 
reach, and keep on kicking. He would kick when there 
wasn’t anything to kick at. He evidently hated every- 
thing on earth, including himself. One day he was 
prowling around the biggest camel, and apparently 
selecting some point of vantage to deliver a full bat- 
tery.of his most vigorous kicks. He never got a 
chance. The old hump-back suspected something, and 
when the mule came within range, she let out with 
both hind feet at once, and that mule didn’t stop 
tumbling over himself until he struck the barnyard 
fence. You never saw so surprised an animal in this 
world as that devilish mule. He picked himself up 
and sneaked around behind the barn, and that was the 
last ever seen of him. The ostriches I have trained 
to plant corn and potatoes with great skill, while as 
potato-bug destroyers, they have made it unnecessary 
far to. go to the drug store after Paris green. The 
monkeys and horned owls will require a chapter all 
to themselves. 

Frank Haywoop. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Glatayal History. 


Addison on Animal Instinct. 


OPENING a little volume of “The Spectator” at ran- 
dom, I lit upon No. 120. “I must confess,” says the 
genial writer, “I am infinitely delighted with those specu- 
lations of nature which are to be made in a country life; 
and as my reading has very much lain among books of 
natural history, I cannot forbear recollecting upon this 
occasion the several remarks which I have met with in 
authors, and comparing them with what falls under my 
own observation.” 

We usually think of Addison as only a writer of Eng- 
lish of unsurpassed sweetness and excellence, but he was 
a close observer of nature, and finds many an illustration 
of his topics in the humbler. life around him; thus he 
finds something similar to memory “in those several 
animals that are filled with stores of their former food, 
on which they may ruminate when their present pasture 
fails ;” and looking around him he wonders to observe, 23 
he says, “by what a gradual progress the world of life 
advances through a prodigious variety of species, before a 
creature is formed that is complete in all its senses,” by 
the way tracing up an argument from the lowest forms 
of animal life to the highest that seems a foreshadowing 
of Darwin’s doctrine of evolution. 

There is a charming simplicity in these old observers 
of nature, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Walton, Gilbert 
White, and Joseph Addison. They lived in a simpler and 
clearer age, before science with all its close analysis had 
turned everything inside out, and before microscopy gone 
te seed had disgusted men with the discovery of loath- 
some bacteria, microbes, and what not in every crystal 
drop that distills from the rock and in every cherry that 
hangs red upon its twig. 

The point at issue in Addison's “Spectator,” No. 120, 

was the instinct of animals as against their reason. Of 
course he rather begs the question in advance by assum- 
ing that those who claim some intelligence for the lower 
animals claim it “to as great a degree as man,” which 
is preposterous. Nobody has ever made any such claim, 
but only that animals possess reason within certain, per- 
haps very narrow, limits as compared with:man. But to 
deny all reason and intelligence beyond simple instinct 
to the elephant, the horse, or the dog, it seems to me 
is to deny: too much. 
Addison seems to have made a special study of the 
hen. “My friend Sir Roger,” says he, “is very often 
merry with me upon my passing so much of my time 
among his poultry; he has caught me twice or thrice 
looking after a bird’s nest, and several times sitting an 
hour or two together near a hen and chickens.” It was 
very well for him to argue his point from this fowl, for I 
suppose a chicken has less sense than any other creature 
Oi. its size.. We have had learned pigs and trained fleas, 
but.an educated chicken we have yet to hear of. He re- 
marks that.the brute makes no discovery of reason except 
in a féw. particulars and within a very narrow compass; 
only_so far, in fact, as.regards.the animal’s own preserva- 
tion:or the coritinyance of his species. Take a brute out 
cf his itistinct, he. says,.and you find him wholly de- 
priyed of_understanding. And that is just the point that 
some people deny. Then ,Addison proceeds to illustrate 
his doctrine by means of the barnyard fowl. 

“With what caution,” he says, “does the hen provide 
herself.a nest in places unfrequented, and free from noise 
and disturbance? “When she has laid her eggs in such 
a manner that she can cover them, what care does she 
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take in turning them frequently, that all parts may par- 
take of the vital warmth?” He then goes on to speak of 
the manner in which the hen suits her necessary ab- 
sences from the nest to the varying temperature of the 
air; with what strange intelligence she knows the exact 
moment when the chick in the egg is hatched; with what 
nicety and attention she helps the little creature to break 
its way out of its prison, and with what care she defends 
it and provides for it in its helplessness. “But,” he con- 
tinues, “at the same time the hen, that has all this seem- 
ing ingenuity, which is indeed absolutely necessary for 
the propagation of the species, considered in other re- 
spects, is without the least glimmering of thought or com- 
mon sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and sits upon it in the same manner. She is insensible 
of any increase or diminution in the number of those 
she lays; she does not distinguish between her own and 
those of another species; and when the birth appears of 
never so different a bird, will cherish it for her own. In 
all these circumstances, which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the subsistence of. herself or her species, she is 
a very idiot.” 

I have already expressed my own view of the very 
limited intelligence of the hen, but still I claim that 
honest biddy is capable of acquiring some knowledge. 
especially if it is in the way of being troublesome. For 
instance, my side porch faces the south. A window 
opens out on the porch. On a sunny day in the winter 
the chickens persist in getting on that porch to bask in 
the sunshine. I may stand at the closed window and 
wave my hand or my handkerchief and “shoo” for all I 
am worth, and the utmost regard I can win from them is 
possibly a turned up eye, but not the movement of a 
foot, though I am in plain sight and within two or three 
feet of them; but the moment I open the door ten feet 
away they all take to “instant flight.” Now they have 
learned, and from very brief experience, too, that there 
is something in the window between them and me that 
niakes it impossible for me to harm'them. This is no 
instinct ; this is acquired knowledge. A wild bird will fly 
away at my approach to the window as quickly as when 
I appear at the door. 

Addison ends his beautiful essay with these observa- 
tions: “There is not, in my opinion, anything more mys- 
terious in nature, than this instinct in animals, which 
thus arises above Reason, and falls infinitely short of it. 
It can not be acounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time works after so odd a manner, that 
one cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. 
For my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by 
any known qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, 
nor from any laws of mechanism, but, according to the 
best notions of the greatest philosophers, is an immediate 
impression from the first mover, and the Divine Energy 
acting in the creatures.” T. J: CHAPMAN. 





Nature and the Camera.* 


In a work of art there may be two motives, either 
to copy nature exactly—to make a record of facts—or to 
use nature as a means of expressing our own feelings. 
In his book entitled ‘Nature and the Camera,” Mr. 
Dugmore has combined both these motives. He has 
been a leader in photographing living birds, mammals 
and fish, and the object of his present work is to tell 

, how this has-been done, so that others may do the 
same, and to interest boys and girls to look for the 
happy things in nature by which we are surrounded, 
but which we have not the eyes to see. 

The camera has many tribulations, but Mr. Dug- 
more has happily overcome most of these difficulties. 
The first subject considered in the book is the photo- 
graphic outfit. “To influence a man in the choice of 
a camera would be almost, if not quite, as absurd as 
trying to tell a man which gun to use.” “A camera 
that. may be best to-day might in a week’s time be 
superceded by something so much better that the older 
one would be thrown: aside for the newer invention.” 
The matter of lenses—a consideration of the highest 
importance to the nature photographer—is discussed 
at length. 

The photographing of birds’ nests 1s taken up after 
the photographic outfit. “This calls for artistic sense, as 
so much depends on the composition of the subject and 
the lighting.” “A nest properly lighted makes a beau- 
tiful picture, but the same nest taken without regard 
to the lighting is absolutely uninteresting,” from the 
point of art. : 

A ground nest of simple form is the woodcock’s, but 
the nests of crows and hawks are much more difficult. 
The kingfisher’s nest cannot be photographed, as it is 
placed in a bank, and in order to get the picture part 
of the bank would have to be torn away. 

Birds will desert their nests if the nest has been 
handled, so it is absolutely necessary not to disar- 
range the nest or its surroundings. 

Do not let this work be an excuse for destroying 
bird life. Let it take the place of egg collecting, and 
both the birds and ourselves will reap the benefit.” 

The illustration of a wood thrush on its nest is 
very pleasing, while that of the cedar bird has the 
effect of being rather made up. In photographing 
birds on their nests, we learn of the existence among 
them of a marked individuality in temperament. Some 
are shy, while others are very bold. To be success- 
ful at this work, it is necessary first of all to let the 
birds know that you are a friend. 

What could be more charming than the picture of 
the nest of the little marsh wren with the long, sweep- 
ing lines made by the cat-tails, which so suggest to us 
the marsh. The light coming from overhead shines 
on the nest, accentuating the dark hole by which the 
little brown bird enters its home. Such a picture 
brings to mind a thousand memories. And if in a 

icture we are stirred by an emotion kindred to that 
elt by the author in the presence of his subject, has he 
not succeeded in making a work of art? When Mr. 


* Nature and the Camera—How to Tbotogrenh Live Birds and 
their Nests; Animals Wild and Tame; Reptiles; Insects; Fish and 
Other Aquatic Forms; Flowers, Trees and Fungi. + Rad- 
clyffe a author of Bird Homes. New York: ubleday, 
Page & 
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Dugmore turns to photographing birds alone, whether 
as individuals or in families, his pictures, while not 
less admirable as representations of fact, are far less 
pleasing from the artistic point of view. This is, of 
course, inevitable. Birds will not pose for the artist; 


he must take them as he can, not as he would, and the 
opportunity for securing a happy pose or combination 





LOCKED ELK ANTLERS. 


_ surroundings and light and shade occur very sel- 
om. 

In the same way, though for different reasons, the 
pictures of animals, reptiles and fishes, though true, 
are less interesting. Yet those of the antelope (p.80) 
and of the moth unfolding its wings (p. 90) are very at- 
tractive. With certain of his pictures of fish also, Mr. 





LOCKED ELK ANTLERS. 


Dugmore has succeeded very happily. That of the 
moon fish, from its position in the aquarium at the 
time of taking, makes an interesting composition in 
form and line. 

Mr. Dugmore proceeds step by step and tells in 
such a clear and simple manner what one should do in 
that particular branch of nature study that one cannot 
fail to comprehend his meaning. His book is airy in 
structure and will, no doubt, be an incentive to many 
who desire to know more about nature by means of 
observation and photography. E. 


A Pair! of Woodcock. 


Dip you ever while out shooting come across a bird or 
animal that appeared to have a charmed life? Did you 
ever waste shell after shell, or bullet after bullet, in vain 
endeavor to bag the coveted creature, only to fail igno- 
miniously? Let me give you an experience of my own, in 
which a pair of woodcock figured as the coveted game. 

One Sunday while out walking with a companion, we 
passed across a piece of marshy ground, near which was a 
fine spring. While we were carefully picking our way 
across, two woodcock suddenly-arose from beside an old 
decayed log and flew swiftly in the direction of some 
wooded knobs on the opposite side of the marsh. I told 
my companion that I would come back on the morrow 
and attend to their order, and as I had never killed a 
woodcock, I was greatly pleased with the prospect. 

The next day I took my gun and crept carefully 
through the bushes to the marsh. I beat about among the 
bushes for some time, but failed to raise the bird, and was 
about to retrace my steps when I heard a faint whir of 
wings to my left and looked up just in time to see thé 
woodcock disappear among the thick bushes. I was dis- 
appointed, but resolved that they should not fool me the 
next time. 

Again and again I visited the marsh, but always with 
the same results. The birds either got up out of range 
or dived into the thick bushes where it was impossible 
to get a fair shot. -I generally sent.a charge after them, 
however, hoping to bring one down with a stray pellet, 
but it was a mere waste of lead. 

I was about ready to give up, but decided to try, once 
more, so in company with my brother I set out for the 
marsh again. On reaching the place the woodcock, as 
usual, got up out of range, and although we both fired at 
them, they gained the knobs in safety and settled down in 
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the bushes. We then proceeded up the side of the knob, 
and by good fortune flushed the birds again. As they 
rose we each chose our bird and fired. At the report of 
my gun the woodcock gracefully folded his wings and fell 
with all the dignity that he could command. No more 
would the echo of his wings be heard in the lonely 
marsh; the day of his happy reign was over. My brother 
crippled his bird slightly but it got away. The next day 
while hunting over the same knob he started it again 
and sent it to the happy hunting ground to join its con- 
sort. CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 
MramissvrG, O. 


Locked Elk ; Horns. 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
J. J. Carter, familiarly known as “Pap Carter,” who is 
one of the few remaining pony express riders, and who 
lives at Cheney, Wyoming, in the lower end of Jackson 
Hole, in getting his winter’s meat this fall, ran across a 
black bear that was feeding on a bull elk, which had its 
horns locked with those of another that was still alive, 
although very near death from starvation. He killed the 
bear and found that in order to get the elk heads apart, 
so that he could pack them on his burro, he had to saw 
down through the skulls. 

I inclose you a photograph showing the way in which 
they were locked. You will notice that both heads are 
freaks; one having eighteen points and the other fifteen. 
An interesting feature was that the largest elk, the one 
with eighteen points, had his neck broken, while the 
smaller was still alive. TAHENA. 





Strange Tale from Michigan. 


During the past few years we have frequently heard 
stories of black-tailed deer being killed in Michigan. It 
is said that the tip and underside of tail is jet black and 
that the animal is slightly less in size than white-tail 
deer. This description does not correspond with the 
mule deer, and in any event is too vague to be of usc. 
If any of our correspondents should kill or know of 
such a deer, it is to be hoped that he will send a skin and 
a skull to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, who will be able to tell us what it is. 








Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readets are invited to send for publication under this 
head hints and wrinkles drawn {from fractical experience, 
and pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor liie. 

a seein 


Collecting a Cooking Outfit! 


THE novice at camping out experiences not a few 
annoyances in the matter of selecting proper cooking 
utensils for his needs, and if he has no advice from 
seasoned campers-out, who have gone through the 
mill often, the result must be a waste of time and 
money ere he gains an insight into just what he does 
not need, rather than the other thing. This is espe- 
cially true of beginners at canoeing. They generally 
purchase too many articles, and too bulky ones. This 
they learn for themselves in time, and the result is 
that a new outfit becomes a necessity, and in the pur- 
chase of this they exercise more judgment. Still, this 
one must, of course, be gone over as more experience 
is gained, so that in a couple of seasons all the articles 
are new, and the original ones represent some money 
wasted. 

I do not refer to cooking outfits for several peo- 
ple, but to those suitable for the use of two men— 
tor it is conceded that the lone camper will invite a 
friend to go along with him occasionally, and an out- 
fit for two will comprise only a few little extra articles 
like spoons, cups, forks and knives. Old-time canoe- 
ists who camp throughout the warm season, have 
learned from hard experience that it is not wise for 
several men to club together in the matter of provis- 
ions and cooking outfits, even while several persons 
are cruising together. Several persons may thus agree 
to meet at a certain place and start for a cruise of a 
given number of days. One man is expected to carry 
half the provisions, another the cooking outfit, a third 
and fourth the tents, a fifth the blankets, and so on. 
Business detains one, sickness another, the third is 
delayed. The result is that some have gone ahead, ex- 
pecting all hands to meet at the first camp. They wait 
and wait in vain, then take an inventory of the ar- 
ticles that have been brought along, as agreed. The 
situation is laughable, but serious and exasperating at 
the time. There may be several pounds of coffee, but 
no coffee pot; three tents without poles and pegs; 
several pounds of butter, but no bread; etc. Experi- 
ences like this have taught the lesson that each man 
must take with him his own complete outfit through- 
out. He may cook and eat his meals alone, if he pre- 
fers, or several persons may club together in a gen- 
eral mess. This latter is often done, but as a general 
thing, the different members of a party pitch their 
tents close together, but each one attends to his own 
needs. There is no selfishness in this. Rather habit, 
and a good one. What applies to canoeing will also 
apply to hunters, fishermen and others who prefer to 
be independent while in the woods, and who may 
transport their outfits on ponies, burros, or by boat 
or train. 

As it is true that in time the woodsloafer learns to 
buy the best articles he can afford, it is well to bear 
this in mind; provided one is sure. If not, then the 
cheaper the article the better at first, as weeding out 
will be less costly. One may purchase complete cook- 
ing outfits of aluminum, and these are superb in many 
respects, but they are costly as compared with granite 
and agate iron ware. The latter are so generally used 
they will be given the preference here in some re- 
spects. Go to the largest hardware or department 
store near at hand, and ask to be allowed to make 
your own selections, in your own time, and do this 
carefully from a list previously prepared. Don’t let. 
the sales people advise you. 

First select three granite ironware piates. This ware 
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is blue ontside and white within. The enamel is hard 


; ’ } 
ind smoot and they 


not only look clean but are 

easily kert in *' 9 lition. ‘They wall not bear heat 
iness filled with water. 

Then. pure. ase agateware frying-pan that will, 


rest inside tle nested plates. This ware is grayish 
and will chip only after long use over the flames. 
When you get home, file the long handle off smoothly 
where it is riveted to the pan. Explanation further on. 

Next comes a granite-ware pan that will nest within 
the frying-pan. It should be three inches deep. Then 
select two smaller pans, of the same ware, that will 
nest within the larger one. 

Now for a coffee-not. An article is made of agate- 
ware, which is merely a very large cup, with a loop 
handle and tiny spout. The cover is tin. The pot has 
perpendicrlar sides, is seamless, and holds about three 
pints. This nests within the pans. If aluminum cups 
are preferred, purchase two that will nest within the 
coffee-pot; otherwise get granite-ware cups. In either 
event, cut the loop handle of one of them just above 
the bottom rivet, so that this cup will nest within the 
other one. Now buy a tea-ball a trifle larger than a 
hen’s egg and of that share. In use this is filled with 
ground coffee, closed tightly, and dropped into the pot 
while the water is heating. Let the water boil a half 
minute, and the result is a pot of clear coffee, all the 
grounds remaining within the tea-ball. There is still 
space in this pot for salt and pepper shakers, which 
will be mentioned elsewhere. 

Purchase a granite-ware kettle having a wire bail 
instead of a long handle. This should hold about a 
half gallon of water, but if two kettles are desired, a 
larger one shorld be selected, then a smaller one that 
will drop within the other. In either event, see that 
the deep pan resting within the frying-pan will fit one 
kettle, as it may thus be utilized as a double boiler. 
Within the kettle, or kettles, a number of small ar- 
ticles may be stowed, in order that all available space 
may be utilized. 

For knives there should be one with a keen edge. 
Every camrer shold carry a good sheath knife with 
a four or five-inch blade, and this will serve at table 
as well as in a dozen other capacities. It shovld not he 
one of the cheap abominations with a long blade and 
a guard, but a modern knife with a sheath fitting it 
snugly and leaving only an inch or so of the haft 
protrvding, otherwise it will be lost out easily. It 
shovld be of the best steel and by ne means a cheap 
affair. Several knives forged from tool steel are to 
be had of the sporting goods trade. These cost about 
$2, and are worth it. It is a waste of money to pur- 
chase an iron knife. The second knife in the outfit 
may be a round-pointed table knife the home folks 
have discarded. Purchase six aluminum spoons, four 


of them small, the other two tablespoon size; and two ~ 


aluminum forks. Next comes a whetstone. 
about six inches long, an inch wide and flat. One that 
is used while wet. It should cost ten cents, but will 
increase in valve the longer you carry it. The ax 
and knives may be kept sharp with a little judicious use 
of this tiny stone. It will be worth its weight in gold 
very often. Purchase a pair of cheap pliers about six 
inches long and resembling blacksmiths’ tongs in form. 
These are for picking up hot kettles and pans, and 
make it possible to do away with long-handled pots and 
pans that wili not nest with the other utensils. Now, 
these forks, spoons, and small stuff should be kept in 
a box selected for the purpose, and there is nothing 
better than a tin biscuit box or cam some ten ‘inches 
high and two in diameter, with a tight lid. Other- 
wise the small stuff is always mixed up with other ar- 
ticles. 

A five-cent tin-bound asbestos mat is needed if you 
cook over a vapor stove. and this mat will go with 
the plates. For toasting it is serviceable. 

The camp ax does not properly belong with the 
cooking outfit, perhaps. but if the latter is stowed 
away in a wood grub box, a handy place for the ax 
will be in a leather nocket within the box. Select an 
ax forged from the best steel. One weighing a pound 
is large enough, and it should cost $2 at least, and 
be guaranteed by the maker. As with knives, so it 
is with axes, and there is nothing that will teach a 
novice to use weird and strange oaths more quickly 
than the possession of an ax that will not hold an edge 
ten minutes. I have heard campers say of their axes 
that the glance of a steel blue eve would turn the 
edge. You don’t want this sort. Get a good one. 

Now for the salt shaker. The only article I have 
ever seen that world not absorb moistvre in a damp 
climate is a rubber iodoform shaker sold by wholesale 
pharmacists’ supply houses for surgeons’ uses. This 
is an inch in diameter and about three in length, On 
either end is a screw cap. One cap 1s unscrewed for 
filling; the other one protects the perforated end. 
These cost about 75 cents, but are worth the price. 
For salt it is necessary to slightly enlarge the per- 
forations. Recently these shakers have been offered 
for sale by some firms in the snorting goods trade. 
For pepper get a small gless bottle with a metal screw 
top and drill a few holes in the top—very small holes. 
Pepper is not a moistire absorber. 

If a grub box like that described by me in Forest 
AND STREAM of Nov. 8 is used, there will be two 

laces in it occupied—one composed of the kettle or 

ettles, the other of the plates, pans, etc. Each stack 

of nested articles should be abort seven inches high 
by nine or ten in diameter, so that there will be amnle 
space left in the box for provisions, etc. For coffee 
and sugar, tin cocoa or baking powder boxes will 
answer admirably, while matches require a smaller can 
or bottle with a tight cap. Meal, flour, rice, baking 
powder, etc., will be handy if kept in tin cans of proper 
size. Tins with seamless cans or screw caps may be 
had at the pharmacists’ supply houses, and by going 
there one may select the exact sizes he requires. These 
firms also sell screw-top glass jars with tight cork in- 
ner caps. and these are admirable for butter, preserves 
and the like. 

If a vapor stove is employed—and these are gen- 
erally used by canoeists wherever kerosene may be 
eunchazed—the oil can be carried in nothing so handy 
as quart cans with stoppers that screw out half-way 
and expose the opening of a tiny spout for pouring. 


Get one 
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These are made by the can trust for heavy oils, leather 
d.essings, etc., and cost ten cents each. When properly 
closed a leather valve prevents any. kerosene from 
escaping. 
stoves is generally carried in a smali glass-bottle. 
stove, two oil cans; and other small articles can be 
stowed in a bag made for the purpose, and another 
one will contain all the cooking utensils, if no box is 
used. An outfit need not be so compact if one has an 
open canoe, or travels by wagon, and when there is 
sufficient room to stow bulky parcels there is nothing 
more serviceable than the cheap tin bread box sold at 
hardware shops. One may be utilized for stowing 
away the vapor stove and other articles that may not 
be injured by kerosene, while another one will answer 
for the provisions. They are waterproof save when en- 
tirely immersed, and if the lids are fastened down, they 
may be leit outside in all sorts of weather without fear. 
Another handy article that properly belongs with the 
cooking o::tfit is a small bunch of candles. Paraffin 
candles six inches long are cheap, clean, and very 
handy in camp if one wishes a light for a moment to 
hunt for some misplaced article in the tent, etc. They 
may be old-fashioned, but they are, nevertheless, val- 
uable for temporary uses. Perry D. FRAzeEx. 


Game Sy af Gun. 


Proprictors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forast ano StTReam. 
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Notes: Some —— and Otherwise. 


A RECENT allusion in Forest AND STREAM columns 
to “Breakneck Spring,” started Juvenal’s thinker, and 
now his pen. ‘The’ spring’ referred to is far away, 
but it instantly recalled visions of a marvelously clear, 
copious, cold and refreshing spring at the toot of 
Breakneck Hill in the Adirondacks, and known, of 
course, as Breakneck Spring. The hill is rightly 
named, for it is steep and rough—hard climbing; while 
the descent of the bank above the spring, unless made 
carefully, might easily result in the name becoming a 
rcality of experience. But the spring itself! The pool 
of water is some three to four feet across, and about 
ten inches deep in the middle, where the water gushes 
up through the sand. It is the coldest pure spring 
water the writer ever saw, with one exception. In 
Rutland County, Vt., at a spot known locally as “the 
ice-bed,’ a spring flows from under a pile of slide 
rock at the foot of a mountain. Far under the rocks 
ice is found in midsummer. This water is so cold 
that care is necessary in drinking it, and the air is 
chilled for several rods’ distance in the small ravine 
leading to the spring. Of course, it is a resort for 
local pleasure parties. Breakneck Spring is a resort 
for lumbermen and sportsmen, Many times have 
Juvenal and his comrades filled canteens at the 
spring and carried the water for miles, because it was 
so superior to that found elsewhere, and returning, 
whether empty handed or laden with spoils, it must 
be some cogent reason that could prevent a little aside 
from the trail to drink and rest at the spring. 


Names—Natovral vs. Uanatural, 


Now the thought in mind when the pen started 
(though perhaps the path to it is as long and devious 
as a forest trail), is this: The fact that the same name, 
“Breakneck Spring,” is applied to two springs so far 
apart and doubtless from the same cause, viz., the sur- 
roundings, illustrates a natural naming process.. Facts 
appeal to the child of nature,so we have many Panther 
Mountains and Wolf Ponds, many Breakneck Hills, 
with theit corresponding springs, and many other ap- 
plications of the same pfinciple of naming according 
to natural suggestion. Those most real children of 
nature, the Indians, made most extensive use of this 
principle, and so their nomenclature is not only de- 
scriptive but historic. Their names express natural 
fact, or real experience at will. With suitable limita- 
tions is not this better than tacking on names that are 
so far fetched as to have no meaning—e. g., the many 
names of cities along the N. Y. Central, classic, in- 
deed, but unnatural here. The writer is not opposed 
to the classics or to classical names, and hence to that 
which is both natural and poetical, whether in fact or in 
name. 


The C liver Qsestion Again. 


As so many writers keep at this, both in Forest AND 


STREAM and in other publications for sportsmen, per- 
mit a brief statement of facts relating to different cases 
the past season: 

Case 1.—A friend of the writer went to far north- 
ern wilds in Ontario for moose. One morning his 
Indian guide saw a deer on the mountain side, so far 
away that the white hunter’s eye could see no sign of 
fame, but going carefully up the mountain to the spot 
he came face to face with a beautiful doe within twen- 
ty-five yards. But he did not shoot—he was after 
moose. His opportunity came at length. A monster 
moose swimming across a bay was pursued by a canoe, 
and as the animal went ashore, shooting with a .30-30 
began at about 150 yards. Soon at closer range the 
third shot brought down the bull with a bullet in the 
neck. The Indian would not approach, and for a long 
time prevented the white man, but finally the hunter 
determined to end the sufferings of the animal, so went 
carefully close in and gave the quietus with a ball at 
the base of the ear. Gierectin showed that the sec- 
ond ball struck squarely against the shoulder blade 
and went badly to pieces, doing no real damage. The 
third ball, which dropped the bull and so paralyzed him 
that he could not get up, lodged among the vertebrz 
of the neck without breaking any bones or being itself 
broken. Soft-point bullets were used. The bull was 
estimated to weigh over 1,000 pounds. The hunter is 
satisfied that the .30-30 is not a moose gun. Yet some 
would think the above pretty good luck with any rifle. 

Case 2—The gentleman who went on the trip with 
Case 1, also carried a .30-30. He also got his moose, 
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The wood alcohol for priming the ol 
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but it was after fifteen shots at various distances—none 
of them long—and at various parts of the anatomy. 
The shots were in strings of three to five, and while 
they all-landed somewhere on the target, none of them 
were “bullseyes.” During the shooting the bull man- 
aged to cover considerable ground, and the. pursuit 
was mainly by canoe. .After the poor brute was down 
and thrashing about in mortal agony, he was allowed to 
suffer for hours, and only then put out of misery by the 
courage and action of the gentleman in Case 1. He 
made a torch and succeeded in getting a guide to hold 
it for him while he shot and killed the moose. Case 2 
knows the .30-30 is not a moose gun. Some might ask 
if in his hands any other rifle would have done any 
better? 

Case 3.—Another doctor (both the preceding were 
M. D.’s). The same is also in Canada, but in another 
portion, the. man is a veteran sportsman, and the rifle 
a .40 caliber, with a record on game. The moose were 
at home to their visitors and furnished plenty of enter- 
tainment in the way of photographing specimens. 
When the time for a fine head came the doctor was 
so sure of his shot and its effect that although the 
moose disappeared, the next morning, when attempt- 
ing to follow and secure him, the doctor coming sud- 
denly within a few yards of four moose, did not shoot 
because one moose was enough, and he was supposedly 
safe. He was, but in another sense. The doctor says 
that when he goes after moose again he will have a 
heavy exoress rifle. 

Case 4.—The writer’s long-time hunting companion 
in the Adirondacks shot a deer at 200 yards with a 
30-40. The soft-point bullet entered back of the shoul- 
der about one-third of the way up on the body, ranged 
backward somewhat, and came out back of the ribs 
on the other side. The bullet hole at exit was large, 
and the interior of the animal badly lacerated by the 
mushroomed ball, yet that deer ran about 150 yards 
without external bleeding, so far as noticed, and was 
found only by careful search. 

Case 5.-—The writer shot a deer with a .30-30 soft- 
point bullet at a little over 100 yards. The deer was 
partly in alder bushes and walking slowly. The ball 
entered just forward of the shoulder, about one-third 
of the way up on the body, made a large hole, where 
it came out just at the opposite foreleg, and cut that 
leg clean off, so that it hung by a little skin only. Yet 
this deer managed to run about 150 yards, most of 
the way being plainly marked with splotches of blood. 
In fact, there was practically no blood left to follow 
the knife at the throat. 


What do these cases prove? Nothing decisive. But 
they illustrate ; 
(a) That game animals often act differently from 


what the hunter wishes or expects; also differently 
from one another; some will show remarkable vitality, 
while others easily succumb. (Plenty of moose have 
been killed almost in their tracks with small caliber 
rifles.) 

(b) That to stop a big game animal immediately it 
is necessary to hit a nerve center. Do that with any 
rifle and the game stops. 

(c) The man behind the gun still counts. Yet cir- 
cumstances such as light, position of game, etc., will 
affect any man and sometimes limit success. 

The smokeless powder and flat trajectory of the 
small calibers is greatly in their favor, the records prove 
they do get game, and as to the shooting of men, it is 
certainly true that in most places where large game 
may be properly shot with any rifle, the small-caliber, 
long-range rifle may be as safely used as any other. 
The whiskey danger is greater than any other—it dis- 
qualifies the guide and the sportsman alike—and when 
it is both at the same time, as is frequently the case, 
look out. If those who have so much to say about 
what is “sportsmanlike” and “unsportsmanlike” will 
take up this issue in earnest and help create a universal 
sentiment that it is really unsportsmanlike because un- 
manly, to carry intoxicating beverages into the woods 
—either in the man or in the pack—they will do more 
toward the elevation of sport and sportsmen than all 
their talk about methods of taking game and fish. 
That our highly prized Forest’ anp STREAM may nail 
this banner to the mast and lead the way to victory, is 
the earnest wish of JUVENAL. 





Preserving the Equilibrium. 


DurHam, Kas., Dec. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your recent article on yellow journalism, and Mr. 
Fiynn’s remarks concerning it, coupled with numerous 
other articles I have read of late, induces me to dip into 
the subject and go round and round a few times like a 
chip in an eddy. It seems almost impossible for the aver- 
age mind to understand what true protection for game 
and song birds really amounts ta. The fad is on and has 
brought into the ring its thousands of rabid protectors 
who do not know a bird from a balloon. Out of the en- 
suing babble comes chaos. Just now the craze runs to 
squirrel protection, and it is usually argued as if .there 
were really something sacred about the little beast that 
makes it a crime to kill it at all, no matter what the con- 
ditions. This is nonsense of course. The proper mission 
of protection is to maintain an equilibrium. The farmer 
who killed all his poultry and pigs in the spring would 
be much better off than one that did not kill them at all. 
but kept them till they died of old age. The open and 
close season on game is supposed to maintain this equi- 
librium after which game is supposed to be killed and 
used for any useful purpose the same as all domestic 
things brought under man’s dominion. There is no open 
season on birds not considered game because there seems 
no reason for killing them, yet in a recent farm journal 
I read an account of several thousand being killed at con- 
siderable expense to protect a single fruit farm. 

The squirrel is of no value except as their flesh is good 
to eat and the skins good to make into coats. Frey 
have no more right to special protection than have pigs 
or poultry. When they become sufficiently numerous 
they should be so used, for their capacity for mischief 
is considerable. The maintaining of correct balance is all 
there is to it, and how to maintain that balance is all 
there is to argue about. The question of cruelty to ani- 
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mals does not come in here at all. That-is a question as 
to whether the killing is purely wanton and unnecessarily 
cruel and vindictive or not. The rest is a mere question 
of economy. Not sentiment, but common sense: 

I think I hear a few hundred thousand fadists say, 
“Umph, is that all,” when brought to understand this, 
“we thought there was some fellowman to run‘down and 
persecute at the end,” and then the subject would be 
dropped with a sigh and the chase would tear away into 
some new field. 

Among the most disgusting things anent the squirrel 
question is a criticism of President Messer’: sons. As 
cording to a newspaper account the boys were returning 
from the woods where they had been squirrel hunting. 
They had two ‘squirrels, one each. On this meagre ac- 
count the critic takes them up and censures the Presi- 
dent for training his sons to shoot squirrels. Who could 
begrudge the boys their two squirrels? Certainly it 
should not be one who has written himself down in his- 
tory as the most wanton game destroyer in America. 
I thought what a noble thing it was to teach those boys 
woodcraft instead of bringing them up in the path of the 
ladedah, in which case they might become fadist: some 
day. Such rot makes me want to own a number ten 
boot that runs by steam and then have said critic inside a 
forty acre lot. E. P. JAQuEs. 





Bos on Notes. 


A Deer Killed Within Six Miles of the State House. 


30sToN, Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: As re- 
ported in one of our daily papers last evening, John T. 
Collins, of Malden, shot a doe on Dec. 11 in Maple- 
wood. When he tried to sell it to a provision dealer 
he learned some things about the game laws that were 
new to him. No doubt, in due time, he will gather 
more information, which is likely to remind him of 
the old adage, “Experience is a dear schoolmaster.” 

Last summer a gentleman reported finding a deer’s 
carcass in Lexington, within ten miles of the gilded 
dome. The hind quarters had been partially removed. 
No clue to the perpetrator of this slaughter, so far 
as I know, was ever obtained, although diligent efforts 
were made in that direction. 

Such cases, I believe, are quite rare, and the time 
is fast approaching when they will be a thing of the 
past, unless all signs fail. The people are waking up 
to the importance of caring for wild animals and the 
birds, and there is abundant evidence that all the 
more intelligent men and women of Massachusetts 
frown upon illicit and wanton killing. Chairman Col- 
lins has been very busy of late in preparing the report 
of the commission, which will contain much informa- 
tion of especial interest to sportsmen. 

Next Monday will be the last day for quail shoot- 
ing in Bristol County. Your readers will remember 
that by dint of persistent efforts the members of the 
Legislature from that county secured a change in the 
bird law Yast winter, making the open season on quail 
from Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. If the quail hunters all ab- 
stain from shooting partridges in December it will be 
rather remarkable. This change was strongly opposed 
by Representative Hunt in behalf of the North Attle- 
boro Association, and by the sportsmen generally all 
over the State, for the reason that they think it much 
easier to enforce laws applying to the State as a whole. 
A season’s experience of the present law may be suffi- 
cient to convince our friends in New Bedford and Fall 
River that they made a mistake. 





A ‘Coosa Suffer. 


Mr. C. W. Bowles, a veteran ’coon hunter of New 
Bedford, recently returned from a successful hunt in 
South Amherst. There were several in the party, and 
five ’coons “came down,” the largest weighing 22 
pounds. Among those in attendance at the banquet 
given by Mr. Bowles were George E. Thayer, G. F. 
Thayer, C. S. Tillson and others, of Amherst; Irving 
Quimby, Capt. F. A. Jenks, Louis Fournier and others, 
of New Bedford. The game was prepared in many 
different ways. and furnished a rare treat to Mr. 
Bowles and his friends. 


Shipmeots of Game. 


Up to last Friday night there had been shipped 
through Bangor the present season, 5,124 deer, 191 
moose and 27 bears. More shipments have been made 
from Greenville than from any other town, viz., 465 
deer, 14 moose, 8 bears. Other important shipping 
points are Patten, Norcross and Staceyville. 

One surprising feature of the season is the large 
number of successful women hunters, they having 
shipped through Bangor 126 deer and 2 bears. 

By inspecting a list of about 100 names of ladies 
who have returned with deer, I find 27 of them are 
from the old Bay State. For one I think it is a capital 
thing for women to get such outings. More of them 
should “take to the woods.” I wish them the best of 
luck. 

You have heard of one of the famous rifle shots of 
Massachusetts, whose record at Walnut Hill rifle 
range is among the first, Mrs. Patridge ,and there 
are others. 

Some of the Bostonians recently returned with game 
are P. J. Abbott,. Eugene Coffin, Mrs. E. Knight, C. 
F. Eaton, F. S. Brown, O. A. Burrill, W. J. Dodd, T. 
R. Tarrant and E. H.. Dickinson. CENTRAL. 


“As His Father Did Before H'm.” 


Morcantown, W. Va., Dec..8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: No doubt it is difficult to produce something 
that pleases all people, and while there may be some who 
would not take a second glance at the supplement of 
Dec. 6, “Aig his father did before him,” yet’ to_me_ it, is, 





the most pleasing picture that has been sent out with the’ 


Forest AND STreEaM, while they have alf been highly 
pleasing and are prized beyond a money value. I wish 
therefore to. thank you specially for the pleasure I have 
had, and will have in feasting my eyes on this splendid 


reminder of the days agone, Emerson CARNEY, 


Winning a Maine Trophy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Caesar returned to New York 
few weeks ago, after spending the month of October on 
a shooting expedition in the wilds of Maine. They have 
added as a result of their trip a dozen or more superb 
trophies of the chase to their already remarkably fine 
collection. 

Of these evidences of their skill and prowess in field 
and woods, Mr. and Mrs. Caesar’ are justly proud, for 
the series of mounted heads which graces the hall 
and dining-room of their town residence, is one of the 
finest private collections in New York. Its most inter- 
esting feature is that it has been brought together by their 
own personal skill with gun and rifle. 

Occupying places of honor on either side of the great 
open fire-place in their stately dining-room hang the most 
recent trophies of their hunting, the majestic heads and 
antlers of two immense moose killed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Caesar on their recent expedition in the “Pine Tree 
State,” and thereby hangs this tale of a moose hunting 
trip which Mrs. Caesar was prevailed upon to tell. 

“After shooting a seventeen-point buck in Maine last 
year,” said Mrs. Caesar, “I felt that I should like to 
shoot at bigger game, and Mr. Caesar being of the same 
mind, we started on a moose hunting trip last October. 

“Taking St: Francis, Quebec, as a starting place, we 
made an all-day drive of forty miles to St. Justine, where 
after resting over night we journeyed five miles to Black 





MRS. CAESAR AND HER MOOSE, 


srook, also in the Province of Quebec, where, by ap- 
pointment, we met our guides, one of them being Will 
Henderson, of Jackson, Maine, who had been with me 
on many hunting trips before. 

“We then proceeded along the Duquan river to a point 
where it empties into the northwest branch of the St. 
John’s River, stopping over night at Sand’s Camp, which 
is just on the boundary line between Quebec and Maine. 
The next day a short journey of twelve miles brought 
us to Bogan Brook, where Mr. Caesar had had a hunting 
lodge built during the summer. 

“There had been a slight snow fall and the air was 
deliciously crisp and invigorating. So far in our journey- 
ing we had not met with a person outside of our own 
party. The country was wild in the extreme, and all 
about were silent and solitary forests of spruce, birch 
and alders. We found the surrounding streams and 
brooks fairly alive with trout, and the woods really 
teemed with birch partridges which we found exceedingly 
tame in comparison with the Pensylvania partridges. 

“It was the second day in camp when I succeeded in 
bagging the game I was after. With Henderson for my 
guide I went down the river prospecting for moose and 
deer tracks, while Mr. Caesar and his guide went the 
opposite direction. We hid proceeded about three miles 
when, on emerging from the bush to the burnt land, 
Henderson, who was a bit in the lead, quickly turned, 
and springing lightly over a windfall, tossed my rifle 
to me and cried, ‘Shoot! Shoot!’ 

“An instant later two moose bounded into sight about 
one hundred and fifty yards away, the foremost one 
almost as quickly disappearing into a thicket. I ‘banged’ 
at the second moose and he fell sprawling, but was tp 
and in flight again in a second. We followed in hot pur- 
suit and fifty yards from where he fell we came upon 
him breathing his last. 

“T had used a .45-70 Winchester one-half mantle bul- 
let, and the shot had taken effect in the shoulder. 
There lay the huge animal still in death, and my mis- 
sion to the Maine wilds was accomplished. I had 
killed my moose. When we reachea the spot where 
the fallen monarch lay Henderson declares that so 
great was our mutual. feeling of surprise and jubila- 
tion, that. we stared. at one another for fully ten min- 
utes before either of us spoke. 

*“The moose proved to be an immense fellow, Hender- 
son, estimating his weight at over 1,200 pounds. The 
horns had a 52-inch spread and had fourteen paints, and 
proved to be one of the finest specimens secured in Maine 
during the season. 

“In cleaning the head of the moose Henderson met 
with an unfortunate accident. He cut his finger, and 
blood poisoning setting in, his hand swelled to an im- 


mense size. Fortunately we found a physician who was 
spending his vacation at Sand’s Camp, and the wound 
having been promptly dressed, Henderson was soon out 
of danger and himself again. 

“Although we saw a great many moose tracks, it was 
not until about two weeks later that Mr. Caesar suc- 
ceeded in getting his game. After long days spent in 
traveling the burnt woods and marshes he finally secured 
the desired shot and brought down a fine specimen with 
a 44-inch spread of horns with thirteen points.” 

It is these two new fine heads in their superb collection 
that Mr. and Mrs. Caesar now point out to their friends 
with natural pride. 

Next fall Mr. Caesar will go to Wyoming to hunt elk. 
Mrs. Caesar will accompany him, but it is her full pur- 
pese not to return until a grizzly bear falls a victim to 
her unerring rifle. 


Newfoundland Caribou. 


_Mr. E. A. Ricwarp, of this city, who has hunted 
big game in various sections of this country, tells an 
interesting story of his recent expedition to Newfound- 
land after caribou and other game. It was Mr. Rich- 
ard’s first shooting trip to Newfoundland, and he had 
as his companion Mr. H. R. Kidney, of Auburn, N. Y. 

Both Mr. Richard and Mr. Kidney met with all the 
success that the most enthusiastic sportsman could 
wish, and the tale of their doings, observations and 
adventures during their month's visit to that island 
spot will doubiless be read with interest, and may inspire 
other hunters to visit that region next season, when the 
high license fee and certain other game restrictions 
passed by the authorities last February, are likely, in Mr. 
Richard’s opinion, to be much modified. 

“Our objective point,” said Mr. Richard, “was Haw- 
ley, which is located in about the center of the island, 
and in the very heart of the caribou district, and there 
we arrived by easy stages early in November. In the 
beginning we were fortunate in securing the services 
as guide of Robert B. Stroud, of Boni Vista Bay, who, 
we were told, was the most experienced guide and 
hunter in Newfoundland. As far as we were concerned, 
it is a pleasure to say that he lived up to such a reputa- 
tion. 

“Stroud secured for us the services of two packers 
and a cook, and it may interest many who contem- 
plate a hunting trip to that region to learn that the 
labor of all four men was secured for the modest sum 
of seven dollars a day, which they regarded as ample 
compensation. Like most of the natives we encountered, 
our men were all of either Scotch or Irish descent, and 
honest, reliable and God-fearing toa degree. ‘There was 
no hunting or shooting on Sundays, and so strong was 
their dislike to alcoholic stimulants that one of the 
men, named Elijah, could not be persuaded to carry a 
pack that contained a bottle of whiskey. Compared 
with the French-Canadians, whom | employed on a 
moose-hunting expedition on the waters flowing into 
Hudson Bay, they were indeed models ot then kind. 
The former, to judge by my experience, and that of 
a number of my friends, are often found to be lazy, 
indifferent and hard drinking. 

“Contrary to our expectations and adding greatly 
to the pleasure of our trip, we found the climate not 
especially cold. During our stay we had only a few 
flurries of snow that were not at all disagreeable, and 
there was but very little rain. The thermometer never 
recorded lower than twenty degrees above zero, and 
during the day time it averaged between forty and 
fifty. 

“In former years the open seasons for shooting cari- 
bou were from July 15 to Oct. 1, and from Oct. 20 to 
Dec. 31. Last February. however, the authorities made 
the open seasons for this year from July i5 to Oct. 1, 
and from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, thus closing the entire 
month of October. Whether this law will continue in 
force remains to be seen 

“Another act of the authorities last February was to 
raise the license fee for hunting caribou to $100 for 
three bucks. It appears to me that by so doing they 
killed the goose, so to speak, that laid the golden egg, 
for according to the figures given to me by M. Pike, 
game agent at Port au Basques, only twenty-seven hunt- 
ers had taken out licenses up to Nov. 20. while up to 
the same date last year over five hundred licenses were 
issued. As one of the authorities said to me: ‘We 
guessed you Yankees corld afford to pay $100 just as 
well as not for the privilege of shooting our caribou, 
but there are evidently not enough of you who feel 
like doing so. and next February I'm pretty sure that 
down will come the price again.’ 

“We also learned that the authorities had prohibited 
the shooting of caribou along a stretch of fifteen 
miles on the railroad track at Hawley. and also for 
five miles on either side of the track, thus ma‘ing a 
belt fifteen miles long and ten miles wide. where the 
caribou enjoy absolute immunity from hunters. This 
particular tract of ground was in former seasons a 
favorite spot for many hunters, for when the car*- 
bou migrate. from the north to sowth on their way 
toword the straits of Red Indien Lake. they are com- 
pelled by the conformation of the country to cross 
this now proscribed portion of the railroad track, and 
their slanghter was immense. It was almost like shoot- 
ing at the animals in a pen, and I think the new law, 
in this resrect. a wise one. although it does make the 
hunting a deal more difficult. 

“So we found it necessary in order to secure our 
game to pitch our camp back in the hills, hetween the 
railroad track and Red Indian Lake. The country 
there is one continvous bog or marsh, dotted every- 
where with countless thousands of little ponds and 


larger bodies of water. 274 severthelece ncmh ond 
hilly in the extreme. In all this stretch of seventy- 
five miles thee is scarcely a alcus ui WOUds, OMy 


clumps of bushes here and there. 

“We pitched ovr camn shout forty-five miles due 
south from Hawley in the shelter of some half-grown 
trees, which afforded ws a reotectinn from the wind 
storms, which at times are quite severe. A ‘look-out’ 
line was then chosen about a mile and a half from 
camp, and here we built a lean-to of hemlock boughs, 
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“I had many times heard ‘stories about the abund- 
ance, or, rather, super-abundance, of caribou in this 
particular portion of the country, but was scarcely 
prepared for the sight which greeted our eyes the 
day after we had pitched camp, and which continued 
all the days that we stayed there. It was the height 
of the migratory season, and the number of caribou 
that daily crossed our vision from our look-out station 
seems incredible. 

“The smallest band that we saw together at any one 
time numbered three animals, and the largest one 
hundred and two. Herds numbering from six to sev- 
enty-five were espied daily. Although the work of 
stalking them was exceedingly difficult on account of 
the bogs and swampy condition of the soil, which 
makes a tramp of a few miles exceedingly arduous and 
fatiguing, we found that the killing of our complement 
of bucks was practically simply a matter of selection. 
Altogether, we figured that over eight hundred cari- 
bou passed within our view, during our stay in camp. 

“Leading from the direction of Hawley we found a 
trail six feet wide and beaten down almost as hard 
as asphalt by the herds of caribou that passed along it, 
making for Red Indian Lake. Along this trail I suc- 
ceeded in photographing a fine buck, with a Series 
2 Zeiss lens at a distance of seventy feet. 

“In addition to the caribou we shot, wé killed num- 
bers of Arctic hare and ptarmigan, or snow grouse, 
which we found delicious eating. ; 
rather plentiful, and altogether this shooting trip in 
the wilds of Newfoundland was a pleasurable and 
gratifying success in every particular.” 


California Shooting. 


Tue California Game and Fish Commission made an 
important capture on Tuesday last, which will go far 
toward stopping the illegal traffic in quail, ducks and 
other game birds by commission merchants and cold- 
storage companies in this State. Ever since the quail 
season opened on Oct. 1, complaints have reached the 
commissioners that the law-respecting sportsmen found 
this wily little California game bird unprecedentedly 
scarce, and the quail grounds sown with empty shells— 
the tell-iale earmarks of the “sooner.” Chief Deputy 
Vogelsang at once started on a still hunt and quickly 
learned that various firms of commission merchants 
were flooding the State with circular letters directed 
to market-hunters in the interior offering big pecuniary 
inducements to them if they would violate the lw. In 
some instances as much as $2 per dozen for quail and 
all transportation and other expenses were guaranteed 
by the commission merchants. As the State is large 
and the appropriation small, Mr. Vogelsang was having 
“mighty hard hoeing,” until fortune favored him. John 
F. Corriea, of Cain, Boyd & Corriea, addressed one of 
these circular letters to B. S. Smith, an Oroville shop- 
keeper, who enjoys a local reputation as a wing shot. 
Mr. Corriea did not happen to know that Mr. Smith 
was a Deputy Game Commissioner, and Smith did not 
go to the trouble of informing him of this important 
fact, but forwarded the commission man’s letter to Mr. 
Vogelsang. The Chief Deputy wrote an enthusiastic 
letter concerning the prospects of building up a colos- 
sal business in illicit quail and sent it to Smith; who 
signed it and forwarded to Corriea. The latter took the 
bait like a fresh-run steelhead. By return mail Smith 
received a letter telling him to pack not less than four- 
teen dozen quail in a trunk and check the trunk to this 
city and mail the check to Corriea, Who would send 
a man to the baggage office to get it. Deputy Warden 
Kertcheval took the train for Oroville, and he and 
Smith packed the decoy trunk, but prior to doing so 
they spent three days wandering through the woods 
and canons collecting the necessary birds. Twenty-six 
quail, one more than the legal limit, was the total bag, 
and these were packed in a trunk with sundry pieces 
of lead-pipe and a few brick-bats to increase its weight. 


A representative of the commission firm called for the 
trunk and presented the check, and Corriea was 
promptly arrested, but made light of the matter. Im- 
mediately upon his arrest he wrote to Smith, telling 


him to make himself scarce, but the astonishment of 
himself and of his counsel was boundless when the 
first witness called for the prosecution was Mr. Smith, 
of Oroville, who produced all the Corriea letters and 
testified to the facts as set forth herein. The pris- 
oner’s counsel immediately applied for a continuance, 
which was granted. Mr. Vogelsang has a number of 
other commission firms on his list and further prose- 
cutions are in order. 

The continued fine weather has seriously interfered 
with duck shooting in northern California, as the steady 
flight has not.as yet begun. In no instance has an in- 
dividual member of any of the many ducking clubs 
about the bay recently bagged the limit, which if fifty 
ducks. Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, on his private pre- 
s;erves in the Suisun marshes, came near it last week, 
returning to the city with forty-five ducks, mainly can- 
vasbacks and sprigs. Maillard so far have been very 
scarce this year, although teal seem to be compara- 
tively plentiful. Marin. 
San Francisco, Dec, <. 





The Corriea Case. 


As INTIMATED in these columns last week, the prosecu- 
tion of John F. Corriea, the commission merchant who 
was so cleverly caught red-handed by Chief Deputy 
Charles A. Vogelsang with illicit quail in his possession 
which had been shipped to him by one of Mr. Vogelsang’s 
deputies in response to a circular letter, couched in allur- 
ing terms, has begun to bear most excellent fruit. On 
the 8th inst. Police Judge Cabaniss convicted a Portu- 
guese clothing merchant, named Silva, with having 
twenty-four dozen quail in his possession. These birds 
were shipped by market hunters in San Luis Obispo 
County, and the Commissioners have evidence that Silva 
was acting for Corriea in the matter. A case against 
another go-between, involving thirty dozen quail is yet 
to be tried. Corriea himself is making a strenuous fight 
to keep out of jail; but a final decision of the case is ex- 
pected by the beginning of next week. The Commis- 
sioners have been extremely active this season in enforc- 


Foxes were also. 


ing the gaine laws and great credit is due them and their 
energetic Chief Deputy, as the appropriation at their 


. disposal for game protection amounts only to $3,600. 


A Mediaeval Recrudescence. 


Deputy Game Warden Robinson, of San Rafael, re- 
ceived a call the other day from a stranger who com- 
plained to him that an unknown foreigner was at that 
moment engaged in killing quail by some illegal device 
or other on the Hearst property near Fairfax. The 
stranger did not state what the device was, but Robinson 
saddled his horse and rode to the place in question with- 
out a moment’s delay. There he found Jules La Shelle, 
a San Francisco Frenchman, hunting quail with a trained 
falcon. La Shelle informed him that he had purchased 
the bird from the captain of a French vessel: It was a 
magnificent specimen of the peregrine falcon and had 
evidently been carefully trained, returning to its perch 
on its master’s wrist whenever he whistled. A sprightly 
little fox-terrier flushed the birds for Monsieur La Shelle 
and the bird-hawk at once sailed in and did the rest. 
Robinson was an interested spectator of the performance 
for a couple of hours, during which period the falcon 
killed three quail. In speaking of it afterwards, he said, 
“Hawking is not prohibited by the game laws and there 
is no particular reason why it should be. A healthy man 
with any sort of an old scatter-gun would have bagged at 
least eight quail out of the four bevies flushed, in the time 
that it took La Shelle’s hawk to dispose of three birds.” 


On Unhappy Hunting Grounds, 


The number of ducking clubs controlling marsh lands 
to the north and south of San Francisco has increased 
so amazingly during the past three years that the annual 
rent of some of these favored localities has more than 
quintupled. As most of this tide-land and tule property 
is unfenced, altercations between members of rival clubs 
concerning the boundaries of their respective preserves 
have become very common. The Swan Gun Club, of 
which Deputy Game Commissioner C. G. Gould is presi- 
dent, controls the shooting rights of a large territory in 
the Alvarado marshes, and its next door neighbor is Mr. 
F. J. Horn, a San Francisco liquor merchant. Last week 
Mr. Horn was crossing from one blind to another, when, 
so he claims, some person on the Gun Club grounds took 
a shot at him. This incident disturbed Mr. Horn’s 
serenity to such an extent that, shortly afterwards, upon 
meeting Dr. L. F. Cranz, a member of the club, at the 
railway station, he whanged that gentleman over the 
head with a walking-stick and subsequently was fined 
$50 by an unsympathetic justice of the peace. Both the 
club and Mr. Horn have decided to have their respective 
holdings surveyed and to preserve a strict neutrality, at 
least until the result of the survey is known. 

Marin. 

San Francisco, Dec. 9. 
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Another Reason. 


Bearing upon the American complaisance in regard 
to the destruction of that wild game which is one of 
the great heritages of this people and the very one 
most difficult to replace, I may cite yet another rea- 
son why there are some things in this country of which 
we need not be proud. Here is a letter written to a 
Michigan sportsman by another Michigan sportsman: 

“The inclosed clipping is from the Mt. Clemens 
Leader of Nov. 24. Wm. Sunderlin is a rubber in a 
bath house in Mt. Clemens, and his wife a cook. These 
two people make a business every fall of going North 
the 20th of October and staying until about the close 
of the season, getting all the birds they can. Then they 
have their photographs taken with their birds strung 
on a pole, and have the cut put in the Cutter’s Guide. 
If you will write to F. R. Eastman and ask him to 
send you one copy each year of the Cutters’ Guide with 
these cuts showing, you will then form an idea of the 
amount of birds which these people destroy. I say 
destroy, because last year, when they strung them on 
the pole to carry them to the protographer’s office, the 
wings and legs actually dropped off the pole they were 
carrying them on, the birds were so rotten. I take 
Forest AND STREAM, and read the reports of the 
‘Saginaw Crowd’ and enjoy them very much. That 
is why I take the liberty of writing this letter to you. 
I know you will be interested in what I say, as every 
sportsman should be. I had intended sending this 
clipping to our next Legislature, but I am satisfied you 
could put it in better shape and that it would have a 
better effect. What would you think of a law which 
would forbid any man or woman_having in possession 
at one time more than 50 partridges or quail, or 50 
birds of either kind, and not more than 100 birds in a 
season, either quail or partrjdges? It is a great mis- 
take that all States do not take up Forest AND 
STREAM’s platform, of ‘No sale of game.’ We have 
market hunters here. They go out in naphtha launches 
at night with a big headlight and slaughter the ducks. 
The ducks will not stand being shot after going to 
roost. You can pound them as much as you please in 
the hours set by law, but not after they go to roost. 
We have a game warden here, but it is a case of $1,000 
a year to do nothing. I have told him repeatedly about 
this, but it does no good. A political job, don’t you 
know. I have a cottage at the lake and can hear them 
shooting ducks until I go to sleep. We sportsmen 
have got to get a move on us or the game hog will 
wipe out everything.” 

The name of Mr. Sinderlin is not a new one in these 
columns. The Forest AnD STREAM a year or two ago 
printed a story in regard to this man and his doings 
quite similar to that given above. The photograph 
showed many rows of grouse hung up for the purpose 
of photographing, and it was stated at that time that 
the work of the photographer was nearly intolerable 
7 ae = oe the } Seon birds. 
ust why Michigan will tolerate s doings is some- 
thing difficult to understand, 


The Quatl Season. 
The quail season is over in Minnesota and Michi. 
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gan, and has not yet opened in Wisconsin, owing to 
the close term there. It will presently over in 


Illinois, and it has been over all the year in Indiana, so 
far as most of the Chicago shooters are concerned, 
the non-resident license Jaw barring out a great many 
men who formerly shot birds in Indiana. A good many 
of our sportsmen have been going after quail and 
grouse in the State of Michigan. ft is their custom 
to bring their birds home with them in spite of the 
Michigan law. . 
As to the State of Illinois, inquiry and investiga- 
tion in good neighborhoods lead me to believe that 
the reports regarding scarcity of quail in this -State 
have been well founded. Some of my friends have 
pooh-poohed the idea that quail are influenced by wet 
or dry seasons. I am personally convinced that they 
are as subject to drowning out as the prairie chicken, 
and I base this upon investigation of a wide strip of 
country in the southern part of the State this fall. As 
everyone in this part of the world knows, we had an 
unusually wet spring and summer. I have seen miles 
of bottom land covered with weeds and curn, ideal 
grounds for the feeding and breeding of quail, grounds 
with timber close at hand and all kinds of hedges and 
brush patches adjacent, which this -fall show almost 
no quail whatever, although last year, the year before 
and for many years preceding the quail were very 
numerous indeed in that very locality. In Christian 
County, formerly as good a quail country as we had 
in Illinois, the water still stands where for months at 
a time it stood in the overflows, due to the heavy 
rains of last spring. I know personally that there was 
a fine breeding head of quail left in that country last 
fall. There were not as many quail at the beginning 
of this season as there seemed to be left at the end of 
last season. Increase is hardly apparent at all. A 
good many coveys are put up which experienced hunt- 
ers declare to consist of old birds exclusively. Again, 
there are some young birds, showing extremely late 
breeding, perhaps after the high waters had to some 
extent subsided. I am entirely disposed to believe with 
these shooters directly on the ground that the Bob 
White quail not only may be, but is largely affected in 
its breeding operations by continued wet weather. 
Perhaps the quail may have sense enough to breed on 
a spot above the actual overflows, but the heavy rains 
would seem naturally to be well-nigh as fatal to the 
tiny little Bob Whites, naked and not larger than a 
bumble bee, as with the young of domestic poultry, 
which any good farm wife knows will perish in scores 
when subjected even to one heavy summer rain. 


A Quail Shoot io Iiltoois. 


Believing it to be part of the duty of any American 
citizen to vote at least once in every election, and to 

o shooting at least once in every shooting season. 

this week left town and spent a day or so with my 
friend, Warren Powel, in Christian County. Mr. 
Powel began to apologize about the birds almost be- 
fore we started out shooting at all, but it not being a 
part of the programme to kill all the birds in the 
county, we got along nicely in spite of the fact that we 
did not find so much game as we formerly did in his 
country. 

Our old friend Dolly, Mr. Powel’s hunting dog, 
proved herself as good a judge of quail as ever be- 
fore. Dolly, broad and portly from lack of use, is just 
beginning to show the touch of advancing years, and 
she makes her head save her heels upon occasion and 
her nose save both. I have never seen a better nose 
on any dog than that carried by this same wise-headed 
individual. Mr. Powel and I took Dolly one after- 
noon and walked out a little way from his house. We 
put up five bevies in all, one in very heavy scrub oak, 
and three others on one stubble field just about dusk. 
On the whole, we counted ourselves very fortunate in 
picking up an even dozen of nice birds. We did our 
best work on one bevy which we marked down on a 
grassy hillside. For a few brief moments we really 
thought we were pretty hot quail shooters, since we 
let nothing get away. Then we went over into the 
aforesaid scrub oak, put up a bevy of big, wae birds, 
and got a practical lesson in humility) We did not 
bag a single bird out of these, and indeed had only one 
shot, fired to no effect at the wild bevy rise on the 
leaves. These quail simply vanished, disappeared, 
evaporated! We knew perfectly well that a better 
single bird dog did not exist than Dolly, but we found 
only two or three birds out of the entire bevy, and 
these were very wild. We looked carefully into the 
trees, believing that most of the unaccounted for were 
hid in the scrub oak; but as it was growing dark, we 
could not locate them, and finally gave it up. 

Bob White is certainly getting to be a more difficult 
proposition ever year. I perfectly agree with a chance 
acquaintance, whom I met in Minnesota, who said that 
he thought the quail was the most resourceful of all 
our game birds. We are in the habit of thinking that 
the ruffed grouse is wiser than the quail, but such is 
not really the case. Suppose you put up a covey of 
fifteen grouse, would you not be apt to get easily four 
or five before you got done with the singles? Yet the 
man who at this season of the year bags four or five 
birds to the bevy of quail, is —s very good work 
with head, gun and dog. The birds fly to timber when- 
ever they get a chance, and when in cover of that kind 
they are hard to pick up. 

i three bevies on the stubble field we found when 
it was so dark we could hardly see Dolly while she was 
pointing. We should not have cared to disturb the 
birds so late, but had to cross this field on our way 
home. Stooping down to see more clearly against the 
sky, we did get four shots at the first bevy, and some- 
what to our own surprise picked up three birds. 
little later Dolly pointed yet another bird in the dark, 
sprang, and caught a single, which seemed to be dis- 
abled and crippled from our own or some other gun. 


Graod Jubilee. 
tr. Powel planned a 
We were to 
miles to a little cross-roads known as V: i 
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friends of mine in that country, and Frank Taylor, who 
keeps the village barber shop under the spreading 
chestnut tree. Mr. Taylor is the owner, of a meat 
dog known as Dan, and as we had along Dolly also, 
we certainly had no reason to complain of our rolling 
stock. We reached our hunting grounds a little after 
noon and started out from Vanderville on foot. Dur- 
ing the afternoon we put up quite a lot of quail here, 
there.and everywhere, mostly in. the woods and thick- 
ets. Between us we gathered up 30 birds, but Mr. 
Powel was responsible for our not getting a good many 
more. His innate kindness and dislike to offend once 
in a while makes him a victim. In this case he met a 
solitary hunter who was out trying to shoot quail 
without any dog and without any experience. He 
seemed to gravitate in toward our party, and in order 
to save the lives of the rest of us Mr. Powel took him 
in tow and wandered around all the rest of the after- 
noon. Hence he got only two or three birds to his 
own gun, thereby cutting down our bag to lighter 
proportions than it should have shown. e explained 
later that he was so busy most .of the time dodging 
around trees, to keep from getting shot by his new 
friend, that he didn’t have time to do any quail hunt- 
ing. 

As to the dogs, they behaved beautifully. They are 
all used to hunting together, have all got noses, and 
are all perfectly up in every point of the game. I 
think that in all my experience, North or South, in any 
kind of company, I never saw three dogs put up a bet- 
ter exhibition of field work. They were perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, all good rangers, and everyone 
of them had good bird sense. They seemed always 
to know where to go and what to do. A keener nose 
than Rock showed would be a matter of superfluity, a 
better single bird dog than Dolly never went on four 
or three legs, and as for Dan, he supplied the only pos- 
sible deficiency by being a perfect retriever. The 
other two dogs have not been trained to retrieve, but 
content themselves with pointing dead birds. It was 
such a comfort to watch these dogs going about their 
business so contentedly and methodically that we did 
not insist so very much upon the shooting part of the 

ame. 

: To some extent I retrieved the reputation which I 
lost as a quail shooter in Minnesota; but even so we 
did not shoot perfectly, the birds being strong and 
wild, and for the most part in heavy cover. ‘laylor 
proved a good quail shot, and Harner was always 
able to account for over half his birds, which I call 
excellent shooting. The only possible regret one could 
feel under such circumstances was that twilight came 
about three or four hours earlier than ought to have 
been legally permissible. I imagine that any lover of 
the nervous, horse-racing whippet known as a field 
trial winner, would have been disabused of a few 
notions could he have seen these three level-headed 
meat dogs follow their vocations on that afternoon. 
It was a joy forever. I have tried for two or three 
years to buy this Dan dog from Mr. Taylor, but after 
seeing them work together, it seemed to me it would 
be a shame to part them. I would not sell a dog of 
that kind myself, nor does it seem right to ask any 
other fellow to. It is all right to sell field trial win- 
ners, but meat dogs—never! As to buying Dolly or 
Rock, methinks ther€é is not money enough in the 
present unsettled condition of our banking institutions. 


A ’Coon Hunt. 


I am satisfied that Warren Powel will be the death 
of me yet, one way or another. He will either kill me 
laughing or. walking. He is the most merciless walker 
I ever got tangled up with, and he can see no reason 
why his pedestrian enthusiasm should not extend itself 
to all mankind. It seemed to Mr. Powel a pretty good 
thing after walking 15 miles or so in the afternoon, to 
go out and hunt ’coons the rest of the night. He had 
a couple of his men come out from town in the even- 
ing, bringing a pair of his ’coon dogs, which he values 
almost more than he does Dolly herself. These were a 
present from Mr. W. I. Speers, of Byhalia, Miss., and 
have killed many a fat ring-tail since they came into 
Mr. Powel’s possession. I was not especially hanker- 
ing after any more walking, but it was impossible to 
resist Mr. Powel’s blandishments in regard to ’coon 
hunting in general. Accordingly, at about nine or ten 
o’clock we started out. One cannot do justice to the 
disappointment Mr. Powel felt when we found that 
the conditions were so much against us. Without 
doubt these heavy timbered tracts along the creek bot- 
toms held good store of ’coons. Indeed, we heard of 
a local hunter who had killed several but a night or 
two before. The hour was, however, too early for the 
raccoons to be disporting themselves, and, most disap- 
pointing of all, there came a cold north wind and a 
heavy freeze. Now all men well posted in raccoon lore 
know well that it takes a moist, warm night for Mr. 
’Coon to do his traveling, and that the latter gentle- 
man is most apt to begin his wandering at some hour 
after midnight. Our dogs opened two or three times, 
possibly after mink or ’possums. Once they made 
quite a run, and we were satisfied killed some small 
animal at the end of it, although we could never tell 
what it was—surely not rabbit, perhaps mink, ’pos- 
sum or house cat. It was pleasant music, this de 
voice of the hounds, in the silent, frosty woods, and 
felt myself enjoying the situation. We were out for 
three or four hours, and finally gave it up on account 
of the unfavorable weather conditions; hence, having 
to record almost the first blank for Mr. Powel’s re- 
doubtable ’coon dogs. These latter have a good many 
pelts to their credit this fall, notably that of one old 
grandfather ’coon, which weighed 23% pounds. Mr. 
Powel and his friend Harner got up at three o’clock 
one morning, took the dogs and went out for a little 
festivity, and this big ‘coon was the product of their 
morning devotion to sport. They got a good run 


nearly every night, and hence felt very much disap-, 


pointed at the bad success on this particular occasion. 
A Night to a Country Store. 


After our ’coon hunt we rounded up at our tempor- 
ary headquarters, which were in a country store located 
at Vanderville crossroads. proprietor af 


this store, Mr. Busby, took care of us the best way 
he could, and gave us plenty to eat, but he had no 
beds where we could sleep that night. It seemed a 
long way to ride into town against the cold north 
wind, so we concluded to send the teams in and to hunt 
in toward town on the following morning. That left 
our four quail shooters, Messrs. Powel, Harner, Tay- 
lor and myself, to pass the balance of the night as best 
we could. We had a big stove in the middle of the 
long storeroom, and around this stove dogs and men 
disposed themselves as best they could under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Powel slept on the counter with a 
sack of flour as a pillow. He describes a sack of flour 
as most excellent good for such purposes, though a 
trifle cold. Mr. Harner arranged three boxes of un- 
equal height as his own personal couch, and Mr. Tay- 
lor made preparations of a similar nature. I found that 
a sheet of brown wrapping paper makes an excellent 
mattress upon occasion. This I spread upon the floor, 
put a rubber coat on top of it, and with a shooting 
coat for a pillow, did very nicély, indeed. It was a 
little cold during the night, and Dolly, good soul, came 
to share my bed with me. I found that she made even 
a better pillow than a sack of flour or a shooting 
coat. We got along very nicely until four o’clock, 
when Mr. Busby informed us that breakfast would be 
ready very soon. By break of day we were ready for 
the road once more, a little bit short of sleep and a 
little bit.long of pedestrian experience, but all of us 
feeling better than we had any right to feel under the 
circumstances. As Mr. Powel was due home that morn- 
ing, and as the quail country was not so good close 
toward town, the rest of the expedition resolved itself 
mostly into a steady tramp through the muddy fields 
or the side of the still muddier road. We put up 
three bevies of quail en route, one of them on the 
grounds of a man who ordered us off his place. On 
the whole, we thought ourselves fortunate to add nine 
quail to our stock. The dogs still behaved beautifully, 
the weather was clear, and although the going was 
heavy, I am sure that our hearts were light and we 
enjoyed every foot of the way. Some other time we 
are going out to attack that ’coon who was too fast 
asleep to entertain us on the evening of our visit to his 
domain. Perhaps I am getting old; I do not know; at 
any rate, I can go out and have a good time even if 
we don’t kill a ’coon or more than a dozen birds. Be- 
side that, a visit to the Powel household is medicinal 
in its nature. It is a comfort to get out of the city 
and to meet people who are real folks. This not to 
mention the great Powel store of Things like Mother 
used to make. 


On Pte. 


Speaking of eating, what a wonderful thing is the 
stomach of a sportsman! When we went away from 
Taylorville early in the morning, we forgot to take any 
lunch. Mr. Powel sent to a restaurant and got some 
sandwiches and also four or five pies. That night at 
our Vanderville bivouac, we ate up all these things, 
Mr. Powel thinking that pie could not by any possi- 
bility hurt anybody. I have no religious scruples 
against eating a pie or so upon occasion, and am here 
to bear testimony that pie is perfectly innocuous when 
taken in connection with a ’coon hunt at midnight. 
This hunger, which comes from the outdoor air—what 
a splendid and beautiful thing it is! 


Wouldn’t Stand for It. 


We had only one really unpleasant incident in our 
Illinois quail shooting, and that arose from the un- 
willingness of a certain farmer to let us conduct oper- 
ations with a certain bunch of quail, which we had 
marked down in his cornfield. Of course, as soon as 
he told us he didn’t allow shooting, we signified our 
willingness to go on our way, but as quickly as we 
turned to go this individual seemed to think that his 
occasion had come to show authority and masterful- 
ness. 

“You'd better go right on out,” said he. 

“We're going out,” said we. 

“Well, you’d better go on,” said he. 

“We are,” was our rejoinder. We also tried to ex- 
plain matters, saying that we did not intend to shoot 
against his will, and that we never did such things; 
but the more we tried to treat this fellow like a gentle- 
man the more he acted like anything else. At length 
Mr. Powel said to him: “My friend, how far does your 
jurisdiction extend, anyhow?” 

“Never you mind,” was the reply. “I’m just as good 
as you are, if I haven’t got on store clothes.” We 
wondered a little bit at this, but about an hour or so 
after Mr. Powel’s face lightened up. “I’ve got it,” 
said he. “When I asked that fellow about his juris- 
diction he thought I was calling him some kind of a 
name or other. You mind, after this ‘jurisdiction’ 
don’t go. Just ask him where his land runs to, and 
let it go at that.” 


The Sultan Called a Halt.- 


When I was out in Minnesota a week or so ago I 
met one of the well-known political characters of that 
State, Hon. Thomas Dowling, member of the Legis- 
lature, formerly speaker of the House in Minnesota, at 
one time secretary of the National Republican League, 
and in very many ways a prominent man in the West- 
ern political world. Mr. Dowling, it may be remem- 
bered, was sent as a special commissioner to our Ori- 
ental possessions by the late President McKinley, and, 
among other things, was instructed to visit the Sultan 
of Sulu and to report upon matters as he found them 
at the court of that functionary. 

To look at Mr. Dowling one would not know that 
he was a badly crippled man. The truth, however, is 
that when he was a boy, a farmhand working on a 
ranch, he was caught out in one of the terrible bliz- 
zards which constituted one of the dangers of the 
Western pioneer, and was so badly frozen that he lost 
both of his legs below the knees, one of his arms be- 
low the elbow, and all but the stumps of his fingers 
and thumb on the other hand. In form Mr. Dowling 
is well-nigh gigantic, and mentally is equally well en- 
dowed by nature, yet one would think that this misfor- 
tune, coming upon a young man, would either have 





killed him or utterly wiped out all hope and enter- 
prise in his soul. his was not the case with Mr. 
Dowling. He says to-day that his misfortune was the 
making of him. He at once began to study to get him- 
self a good education, and worked up from one line of 
business to another until he has come to be one of the 
most prominent men, not only in his community, but 
in his State. Clear-headed, kindly of soul, unsoured 
by his misfortune, he is one of the best examples of 
what clear grit will do for the American man. 

Above all things Mr. Dowling is a keen sportsman, 
and about a year ago was so lucky as to kill his moose 
up in Minnesota. He can walk perfectly well on smooth 
going, but is obliged to hunt on horseback in the 
woods. He killed his moose from horseback, one of 
the few instances of this kind, perhaps, ever to be 
chronicled. I should not write thus freely of him did 
he retain any sensitiveness as to his own disfigure- 
ment. Upon the contrary of this, he discusses it 
freely and relates many humorous incidents in con- 
nection with it. : 

One night, when in a sleeping car, he followed his 
usual custom of removing his trousers, with his feet 
and boots attached, and hung them over the edge of 
the upper berth in the sleping car. He left instructions 
with the porter that he should be called for at a cer- 
tain station. The porter in the morning, on parting 
the curtains, saw what he supposed to be the form of 
his client sitting on the edge of the berth with his legs 
hanging over and all dressed for rising. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Dowling was still sound asleep. The 
porter did not call him, and he was carried past his 
station. The matter was reported to the conductor, 
who called up the astonished and terrified negro. 

“°’Deed, boss,” said the latter, “I went into dat man’s 
bu’th to call him at the place where he was to git off, 
and I swar to God, he was sittin’ up there all dressed 
with his feet hangin’ over the bu’th. J didn’t see no 
use a wakin’ up a man what was a’ready woke up. 
You can’t blame me. They ain’t nuthin’ in the rules 
says I got to wake up a man what’s a’ready up and 
dressed.” To this day the porter cannot understand 
how his man could be both asleep and awake at the 
same time. 

But in regard to the Sultan of Sulu. Mr. Dowling 
duly visited the court of the sultan and discharged his 
duties conscientiously, as is his wont. He thought it 
might be well to inquire into the domestic relations of 
the august monarch, and stated that it would give him 
much pleasure to visit the harem of the sultan. But 
the sultan drew the line at this, stating that the harem 
was a.private institution pure and simple, and that no 
human being, not even Uncle Sam, had ever been ad- 
mitted to its precincts save himself, During this con- 
versation Mr. Dowling and the sultan were sitting 
comfortably on the floor, after the fashiontof that 
country. It was warm, and both residents and non- 
residents participating in the conversation, were clad 
lightly as befitted the temperature then prevailing. 

“It is a little warm, I find,” said Mr. Dowling, finally, 
to the sultan through his interpreter, ‘“‘and if you don’t 
mind, I'll just cool off a little bit.” So saying, he 
reached down to his ankle and unscrewed one of his 
legs, which he calmly laid on the floor in front of the 
sultan. The latter was astonished but game, and al- 
though he was evidently scared, managed to keep his 
face straight. Mr. Dowling also kept his countenance 
unmoved, and presently remarked that he found the 
heat still quite depressing, and that, if the sultan didn’t 
mind, he would still further disencumber himself. 
Whereupon he unscrewed the other leg and laid that 
also on the floor in front of the sultan. The old man 
got a little nervous at that and shifted his seat, but 
was unable to keep his eyes away from these disjecta 
membra before him. Seeing this, Mr. Dowling reached 
around and unscrewed his arm, which he also placed 
upon the floor. That settled it. The sultan threw up 
both hands in horror. 

“Hitherto,” said he, “I have lived somewhat in seclu- 
sion in this empire of mine. I admit that I have not 
become fully acquainted with the customs of American 
civilization as you represent them to me. It will not 
be necessary for you to take yourself apart further. 
I you want to go into the harem, very well. The place 
is at your disposal.” 

This is the tale as it was told to me, between St. 
Paul and Norwood, upon the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Road, upon a certain evening in November. Verily, 
the world of sportsmanship is wide and not without 
a varied interest. 


From New Brunswick. 


Mr. Chas. K. Palmer, of Fredericton, N. B., is this 
week making his second visit to Chicago, and paid the 
FOREST AND STREAM Office a pleasant call. Mr. Pal- 
mer was here with the New Brunswick guides at the 
sportsmen’s show winter before. last. 


Weasels and Ermine. 


In the woods it is a weasel, but in the city it is an 
ermine, and there is a difference. Last winter up in 
New Brunswick Charlie Cremin gave to a Certain 
Person a bunch of six weasel skins, saying that they 
would only net him perhaps ten or fifteen cents apiece 
at the fur buyers. This winter the Certain Person sug- 
gested to me that these skins—they were “ermine” by 
the time they got to Chicago—would make an excel- 
lent collar for an opera wrap, and that as we had such 
a good start on such wrap, it might be well to finish it, 
since it would probably not cost more than $300 or 
$400 or so. In the course of operations it came out 
that a Certain Person was shy one or two of these 
black-tail tips, which are supposed to go with ermine 
when it moveth itself aright. “Go buy a tip,” said I 
“go buy a couple of dozen of them.” I was figuring 
on the New Brunswick basis. It is different here. 
Charlie Cremin gets fifteen cents for a whole weasel 
skin. The fur dealer here gets just sixty-five cents for 
the end of that weasel’s tail. This goes a little easier 
when you call it “ermine.” 


Turning Southward. 


Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 10—At this season the thoughts 
of a great many sportsmen are beginning to turn 
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southward. Our shooting is nearly over now in this 
part of the world, and, indeed, it would be very well, in 
view of the scarcity of quail in Illinois and Indiana, 
were the shooting to end at this date. We would not 
have any too many birds to stock us for next year 
even did we stop shooting now, if we were to catch 
a second bad season next year, though that is not 
likely. The more abundant and more regularly sup- 
plied covers of the Southern States naturally appeal 
to the Northern shooter, who has leisure for a trip 
into that country. The sportsmen of Saginaw earlier 
mentioned as having procured a large quail preserve in 
Mississippi, will possibly get together some time within 
the next thirty days and visit their new hunting grounds 
with a view to putting up a club house, etc. 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey and a party of four or five 
others of Chicago have returned from a trip to the 
timbered country of Arkansas, where they hunted on a 
tract owned by the Paepcke Lumber Co. of more than 
100,000 acres in extent, all wild country. Among other 
results were two big wildcats, four deer, five wild tur- 
keys, an assortment of raccoons, etc., the hounds which 
were taken in, proving industrious in their way. Mr. 
McGaffey reports a very enjoyable time. 


Southern Migration of Squirrels. 


Col. R. E. Bobo, of Mississippi, who is again in Chi- 
cago, tells me that this fall there came in across upper 
Mississippi a great migration of gray squirrels. These 
came from somewhere to the northwest, without doubt 
from Arkansas, and hence must have crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River. At last accounts they were still tarrying 
in the Yazoo and Sunflower country, where the mast 
is good. These great migrations of squirrels are 
among the interesting phenomena of nature, and can 
to-day be, perhaps, better noted in the South than else- 
where. It has been reported in Forest AND STREAM 


that such a migration a few years ago started in 


eastern Tennessee and wound up in New Hampshire. 
Bobo tells me that sometimes the squirrels entirely 
leave his country, and again are very numerous. He 
has on four different occasions seen these migrations 
crossing large rivers, twice, I believe, the Mississippi 
River. He says this fall the squirrels crossed while 
the water was yet fairly warm, but has seen winter 
migrations when long submersion in the icy water left 
the squirrels almost utterly exhausted when they 
emerged from the water. He says that in these cases 
the squirrels simply crawl out on the bank or sand 
bar and lie there, nearly perishing, until they gradually 
become dry. He has seen persons go along and pick 
them up by the tail, throwing them into sacks in any 
quantity desired, and has seen parties go Out in boats 
to meet-the swimming hordes, picking the squirrels up 
by the tails and throwing them into baskets or bags 
in the boat. heal 


Bobo and the Bear Hunt. 


It is late now to speak of President Roosevelt’s bear 
hunt in Mississippi, but in view of certain inaccurate 
statements which have appeared in different parts of 
the country, Bobo wishes to be set right before the 
sportsmen, and is anxious that the Forest anp STREAM 
shall have what will perhaps be the only accurate state- 
ment of the matter published. There was just a little 
politics, after all, in the Mississippi hunt, which was 
not really organized under the advices of Governor 
Longino after all. As to this; however, we need not 
concern ourselves. A paper in Memphis printed the 
somewhat astonishing announcement that Col. Bobo 
had declined to enter the hunt at Smedes, and assigned 
an unworthy reason for this action. This story stirred 
up the hospitable Colonel’s ire to the last degree, and 
he promptly came out with a card, which was printed 
in different Southern papers, stating that he claimed to 
be both patriot and gentleman and had no part in the 
awkward and uncouth attack made upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the expense of himself. 
Col. Bobo printed the following card: “Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Fish wired Capt. A. A. Sharp to ask me to join 
the President’s party. When I got the message I had 
been five days in the woods, hunting with personal 
friends from Champaign, Ill. I regretted more than 
words can express that I could not see any honorable 
way to comply with Mr. Fish’s request, and I so 
wrote him. I should have been delighted to join the 
President’s friends and to aid in extending him every 
courtesy, which would be due not only the man but his 
exalted office. The President of the United States is 
never slighted by any true American, and anything pub- 
lished to the contrary as coming from me, no matter 
by whon related, is so related under total misappre- 
hension and in error. (Signed) R. E. Bobo.” 

There is no special moral and no reflection intended 
in this somewhat delayed statement, except that the 
next time the President wants a bear hunt, it is to be 
hoped he will go to Bobo direct. The Bobo bear 
pack is by comparison the only one in the State of 
Mississippi. It is a pleasure to see it when it moveth 
itself aright on its accustomed grounds; and when 
Robo goes out after bear, he gets bear. 


Western Men ta New Bruosw'ck. 


I have already mentioned two or three Western men 
who were successful in New Brunswick. To these 
there is to be added Mr. George Henneberry, of Chi- 
cago, who was out with Adam Moore this fall on a 
successful trip, and who has the unqualified admira- 
tion of his guide, as witness a letter just received 
from Uncle Adam to-day. Adam says: “We have 
had a very successful season. I have never known 
big bull moose so plenty. We got seme very fine 
ones and were never more than a week in getting any 
man his moose. Until November there was no snow. 
On the 12th it snowed, and then we saw a good bull 
every day for four days, while the snow lasted. That 
new country we discovered last winter and which I 
opened up this season is a dandy.- That’s where Mr. 
Robinson, of Chicago, got his moose.” 

Mr. M. Westover, of Schenectady, N. Y., was an- 
other one of Adam’s customers this fall, and takes 
pains to write me under date of Dec. 8, saying that he 
had a most enjoyable fortnight with Adam. ‘He met 


him ay Perth and they drove to Riley Benok thas: 


night, went on to the forks of the Tobique the next 
morning, and on the second day’s walk.thence arrived 
at Nictor Lake. ‘Mr. Westover interviewed seven dif- 
ferent bull moose, let go one at which he might have 
shot, but shot his moose and ‘caribou, although wait- 
ing for a long time to pick out a good moose head, 
. Something of my own‘experience comes back as I read 
the following sentence. 
moose, but we followed two bulls for several hours, 
and when we came up with them it was so thick we 
could not see much, and Adam judged much more b 
size and color than by sight of the horns. I shot eac 
animal but once, using the new .50-110 cartridge.” 


Changed Habits ic Game Birds, 


Speaking of Minnesota quail, thy friend, Mr. Mer- 
shon, of Michigan, a close observer, writes thus: 

“It is strange how the habits of these birds have 
changed. Northern Michigan is full of them, and in- 
stead of being an open field bird, they seem to frequént 
dense thickets. Their habits are more like those of 
the ruffed grouse. It seems to me they have becomé 
larger and hardier, and they are wilder, flying further 
after they are flushed, and being an entirely different 
bird than that which we knew here in southern Michi- 
gati twenty years ago, In fact, Saginaw was the ex- 
treme northern limit for a long while. In those days 
these birds were winter killed so often that it was 
only once in four or five years we had decent shdoting. 
At times we would think they had etitirely disappeared. 
Now we find them all around Wingleton, in Lake 
County. I saw lots of them north of Tawas this fall, 
and hear of them all over the State.” 

I can say that my own experience bears out these 
observations on the habits of the Bob White quail. 
These birds, as I saw them in Minnesota, were an en- 
tirely different game bird from the quail of my earlier 
years in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and other parts of 
the West and South. I believe that in these northern 
regions they surpass the ruffed grouse in shrewdness, 
shiftiness and general ability to care for themselves, 
and I believe that they in time become almost as hardy 
and as able to endure the northern winters, and will 
show fewer of those general and mysterious disap- 
pearances which sometimes turn up in regard to the 
ruffed grouse supply. 


Heavy Setzure of Nebraska Quail, 


Dec. 13.—A shipment of 500 quail, packed in barrels 
with layers of poultry on top, was seized at Fremont, 
Neb., by State Game Warden George L. Carter on Dec. 
12. The shipment came from Verdigris, Neb., and was 
billed to Chicago. The name of the consignor is thought 
to be known to the State Game Warden and the impres- 
sion is that arrest and conviction will follow. This is the 
most important seizure of game reported from Nebraska 
for a long time, and the sentiment regarding it would 
seem to be one of mild surprise. There is no question 
that large quantities of game are shipped out of Nebraska 
regularly to the Chicago market. 


Found Dead ia the Woods. 


The body of Nelson Fordham, a merchant of Virginia, 
Minn., was discovered in the woods of a part of the 
Mesahe range a week or so ago. This was at a point 
some ten miles from the railroad. Fordham had been shot 
through the body by some unknown party and the prob- 
ability is that he was another one of the victims of the 
deer-hunting season. No clew whatever to the shooter 
was discovered. Fordham’s own rifle lay beside him and 
showed no sigy of having been discharged. 


The Quail Season. 


The Illinois quail season is tapering off now very 
rapidly and few of the Chicago boys are now going out, 
owing to the bad reports brought in by shooters regarding 
the scarcity of birds. No one has been having very heavy 
shooting, although it is not to be said that the head of 
game is cut down to a point warranting any special alarm. 
Granted a good winter and spring, we should have a fair 
supply of quail next year, at least let us so hope. 

Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke was down at Marion, IIL, 
in a very good quail country, a few days ago, but did 
not have any very heavy sport, although on one day he 
got 28 birds. He reports great quantities of rabbits, with 
which, of course, he was not interested. Here is a tip 
for some one who likes fun with beagles. 


At Tolleston. 


Mr. C. S. Dennis took a few friends to-day for an 
afternoon at Tolleston Club, south of Chicago. There 
seems to be no legal reason why they should not shoot 
a few blue rocks or pattern their shotguns on the barn 
door if they feel so disposed. There is talk of a quail 
preserve to be established by the Tolleston Club, that is 
to say, if there can be any such thing as a quail preserve 
for a club of any great extent and for a country so near 


to the gun bearing population of the lower Chicago pre- 
cincts. 


Mayor Goes to Oklahoma. 


Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, went as the guest of 
honor in a special car party which will take a trip in 
Oklahoma this week with a view to a little quail shooting. 
Different chiefs of the Indian Nations have sent the 
Mayor invitations, the story having gone abroad that the 
latter is a member of the tribe of Wishininne, and hence 
qualified to shoot in all the Indian territories. 


E. Hove. 


Hartrorp Buiipinc, Chicago, IIL. 





Few Ohio Woodcock. 


Mramisnurc, O., Dec. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Woodcock are becoming very scarce in this section of 
Chio and are seen only at rare intervals. 














“I think I know,” said the amateur gunner, after 
his fifth straight miss, “why those birds are called 
‘ducks.’ “What's that, sir?” inquired the guide. “Be- 
cause they duck out of the way every time q fellow 
shoots.” —Philadelphia Press. i ee 


“I am sorry I killed the, 


A Warrant to See Your Attention. 


Every week fot years I have read with much intefest 
the columns of Forest aNp Stream, and at last I feel it 
almost my duty to write a few lines concefning the de- 
decrease of our wild fowl: 

I havé read the fitie work of Mr. George B. Gritinell, 
“American Duck Shooting,” and heartily agree with him 
in his suggested methods of stopping, to some extent, the 
decrease, namely: Limit the bag for the day and also 
for the season, and stop spring shooting. I have made 
a study of the game laws of the several States where 
the famous ducking grounds are located and find that 
ducks can, practically, be killed whenever seen; as the 
close season is the time the ducks are north breedirig. 
You will readily see by consulting the laws and with a 
knowledge, born in all men, of the arrival and departure 
of the fowl, that in the matter of season, ducks are af- 
forded very little protection, except perhaps on the flats 
around Perryville and Havre de Grace, where the laws 
are more binding than in othef localities. 

During my short existence, I have noticed a very 
marked and sad decrease in the hosts of fowl as they 
come down each fall, and although my observations have 
been confined to one locality, principally the Delaware 
River, around Maréus Hook, Wilmington, Billingsport 
and Essington, I have noted the decrease from time to 
time, anid it only seems a question of a few years before 
they say good-bye forever. 

In “American Duck Shooting,” I see an article which 
describes the shooting on the Delaware River, some years 
ago, between Marcus Hook, Pa., and Pennsville, N. J., 
and I note with appreciation the shame of the shooter, 
after a day of slaughter among the mallards. But such 
examples as this one are very rare; usually the shooter 
simply shoots until! either his ammunition is exhausted 
or the flight of fowl ceases. I fail to see any sports- 
manlike qualities in such gunning, and I think the 
sportsmen will agree with me in the belief that the 
sooner such men as these are out of the way, the bet- 
ter duck shooting will become. 

I believe that by the time another generation has grown 
tc manhood, the accounts of duck shooting will be told, 
much as are the thrilling accounts of hunting the bison 
to-day. While in Charleston, at the exposition, last win- 
ter, W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) informed a reporter of 
one of the local newspapers that in the early seventies 
he (Cody) had killed five thousand buffalo in eighteen 
months. While this is a little out of line with the text 
of my article, it serves to illu8trate how quickly game 
can be exterminated, when so slaughtered, as recited 
above. 

Let all interested write to their representatives in the 
Legislature and recommend a course that will protect 
these beautiful as well as gamy birds from the certain 
destruction which now confronts them. 


ALBEert M. BARNES. 


Which? 


I HAD some sportsmen friends whose enthusiasm 
for shooting and fishing impressed me so deeply that 
I, who had known nothing of sport, became imbued 
with their spirit, and finally, as a raw novice, joined 
their ranks. I spent much money in obtaining a 
shooting and fishing outfit. For many years I took 
two to three weeks’ time to indulge my passion for 
use of rod and reel, dog and gun. For many years 
I returned empty-handed. I furnished subjects for my 
friends’ merriment. I was pointed out as the original 
man, well garbed, well equipped with the finest of rods 
and reels, who purchased his fish of the country tatter- 
demalion with a “pole,” clothesline, pin hook and 
earth worm. I was also the original hero of the 
episode in which the dude man with a dude dog and 
dude gun buys his game in the market after a return 
from a shooting trip, and a few moments before his 
advent within the bosom of his family. I was pleas- 
antly referred to as a “duffer,” a “lobster” and other 
terms of endearment, which pass between friends when 
they esteem each other so highly that they can safely 
say unkind things. I was no good. I was simply so 
inefficient that I was a laughing stock. Why? It was 
not necessary to kill anything to have true sport. 
Why then was I such an object of general ridicule? 

I got past the unskillful stage in time. I return now 
with good bags, the product of knowledge and skill 
acquired by application, weeks of practice, the expen- 
diture of much money and the suffering of much morti- 
fication from the contempt of my friends. But, strange 
to relate, I am now a game hog. I was an object of 
contempt, because I couldn’t bag any game, and now 
I am a still greater object of contempt because I can 
and do kill something. 

If one listens to all the censure and heeds all the 
whims of others, what would one do? Nothing. 

J. H. Brack. 


Forestry for Farmets. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 10—The farmers of this 
country own about 500,000,000 acres of woodland, ten 
times the acreage of all the Federal forest reserves. Most 
of it consists of small wood-lots from which the owners 
derive their timber supplies for farm purposes. 

It was to help the farmer in caring for his timberland 
that the Bureau of Forestry several years ago undertook 
to furnish him, without cost, with the services of its 
foresters. The offer proved popular, and applications for 
assistance have far exceeded the ability of the Bureau, 
with its limited number of trained foresters, to answer 
them. During the season just passed the Bureau has ac- 
complished more than ever before in putting small wood- 
lots under forest management and in teaching the farmer 
how properly to treat his timber. Two experts have been 
employed in the North and South who have examined 
and have put under management several thousand acres 
of woodland. s 

A great deal of wood is consumed every year on the 
farm for fuel, posts, poles, and other uses. Ordinarily, 
the farmer cuts what he needs without thought a8 to 
whether he is pies. The power of his forest constantly 


to yield its supplies. The result is that the forest becomes 
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podter every year and fess able to furnish the wood its 
owher needs. The skill the farmer exercises in the man- 
agément of tis Grops is riot of the kind that enables him 
to manageé propefly his timber. He needs the setvices of 
a forester. 4 

Usually, only one visit to the fatm by the Bureau’s 
expert is necessary, and this service is given without cost 
to the owner. When, as occasionally happens;.a secorid 
visit is needed, the owner is required to pay the'traveling 


and living expenses of the expeft while employed at the 
wofk. oh ae 
Gartie Refuges. 

Rocuester, N: Y., Dec. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your reference to “Massachusetts Game Réfuges”~ in 
your issue of Dec. 6, calls to my mind what seems to me 
a most excellent suggestion to be adopted by the State 
ot New York. Sometime ago I wrote a note on this sub- 
ject, but finally cast it into the waste basket. My sug- 
gestion. would be that the State establish in different 
localities, and especially about the sources of our ‘streams, 
a nuniber of parks as game and fish refuges. In these 
parkS there should bé neither fishing or hunting. Of 
coursé théy should be in the charge of 4 keépér wlio, let 
us hope, might be something besides a man with a politi 
cal pull, and who might retain his charge so long as he 
performed his duties faithfully and Honestly. 

The State could purchase or acquife at a small cost 
comparatively, sufficient land in different localities to 
establish such parks, and they would not only protect the 
sources of our water supply and streams, but assure us 
game and fish that would migrate therefrom and thus 
furnish a lasting supply of both, to some extent at least. 

The land necessary for these parks or refuges would 
necessarily be such as is located in the hilly and rougher 
portion of the State as well as marsh lands. In fact, a 
very few thousand dollars, if discreetly used, would pur- 
chase a large numbef of acres in different sections of 
the State. 

This to me is a subject that I think every lover of 
nature and sportsman, would be interested in, and I 
should be pleased to have their expressions together with 
yours through the medium of your journal. 

If the idea is a favorable one it is not too late to pro- 


cure the necessary legislation at the coming session of the 
Legislature. 


Massachusetts Game. 


Nortu Beverty, Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
All this fall there has been a great scarcity of ducks in 
the ponds of this section, and as far as I can learn this 
applies all over ‘eastern Massachusetts. Geese were a 
total failure and black ducks at a premium. The only 
birds that appeared in any numbers were bluebills. 

Among a number of odd birds taken at the stand was 
a canvasback, shot on Nov. 13. This was the first ever 
taken here to my knowledge. 

Longtail ducks were also shot in the pond for the 
first time, and at the early dates of October 19 to 21. 

During the last few days there has been quite a little 
flight of American mergansers with some splendid male 
birds. It is a curious fact that the males of this species, 
and also the male buffleheads and hooded mergansers 
are very rarely seen here, while the females of all these 
birds are rather common. 

The main duck flight this fall was from about October 
10 to 26. The geese were seen in greatest numbers on 
the 14th, 15th and 16th of November, but on account of 
exceptionally mild weather, few if any, were secured. 
Later than this there appeared to be only a stray bunch 
now and then. 

Woodcock were, of course, very scarce. In about nine 
days’ hunting in the towns of Beverly, Danvers, Wenham 
and Topsfield I started only three. Snipe were practi- 
cally absent. I saw only two, and other gunners reported 
about the same. Last year we had a fair number. 

Quail were in good numbers for so shot out a locality 
as this, and ruffed grouse seem to be on a steady increase. 
It is only to be hoped that they will continue to have 
the chance to do so. J. C. Pxriuips. 


Massachusetts Deer. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last Sunday, Dec. 7, two companions and my- 
self saw three deer in Williamstown, Mass. They were 
a doe and two fawns, and had come to the edge of a 
wooded hill, about a mile from the town, to eat some late 
apples which still clung to the tree. 

Ten years ago deer were about as common in Williams- 
town as elephants, and one might walk the hills all win- 
ter and never see a track. Now, however, they are seen 
quite commonly, and-just across the Vermont line several 
are killed every year. 

The notable increase is interesting as a commentary 
on the good laws of Vermont and Massachusetts, which 
I hope may long remain on the statute books. The war- 
dens, too, deserve credit for enforcing the laws. 


Daviw E. WHEELER. 


The Sportsmen’s Show. 


THe ninth annual Sportsmen’s Show, held under the 
auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Association, will 
open at Madison Square Garden, New York City, Satur- 
day, Feb. 21, 1903, and continue until Saturday, March 7. 

One of the features will be many reputable and compe- 
tent guides from hunting and fishing sections, never be- 
fore represented. 

Fly-casting, rifle and revolver contests—never failing 
sources of interest to the general public, as well as to 
sportsmen—-will be held under the management of those 
well qualified to conduct such contests. 

Trade exhibits, excepting launches, marine engines and 
motors, will occupy space on the gallery. .Launches, ma- 
rine engines and motors will occupy space on the main 
floor. A EL, 

General Manager. 


All communications intended for Forest awn Steeam should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
Vork, and not to qny individugl connected with the paper, = 


, 


West Virginia Skunk Protection. 


_Morcantowsx, W. Va., Dec. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stredm: Under the provisions of a recent law, whenever 
two hundted citizens sign a petition requesting it, the 
law is put in force, in the county in which such petition 
is signed, ptohibiting the killing of skunks. Six or eight 
counties in the State have put this law into effect. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


Sea and Biver Fishing. 


SeenEEEE coin 


of fishing resorts will fitid it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Statau. 


The Mahseer. 


No FAMILY of fishes has a better claim to noble rank 
than the Cyprinide. From remote ages the carp has been 
associated with man in the Far East, where it has lived 
a gentle and civilized life in fish ponds, esthetically sur- 
rounded by stone lanterns, dwarf pine trees, porcelain 
bridgés, and lotus blossoms. Migrating from Central 
Asia with the Aryan race, this ancient family planted 
scions in Europe, and theit.descetidants swarm there at 
theptesent day, especially iri the fish preserves of Ger- 
many and Austria. Among them theré must be carps 
of long pedigrée, whose ancestors were, petiiaps, favor- 
ites of some eafly Chinese empefor. 

Centuries of culture seer to have developed the intelli- 
gence and special senses of the carp. Its alertness and 





the cunning it displays in avoiding the sweep of a net. 


have not escaped observation. Fish in general afe sup- 
posed to be deaf, or, at any rate, somewhat hard of hear- 
ing; but there is no doubt that the tame carp knows and 
answers a call to feed. Owing to its being regularly fed 
in ponds, it has lost the habit of hunting small fry; and 
the carp is, therefore, reckoned among the least predatory 
of fishes. Izaak Walton pays tribute to the fineness of its 
breeding, its quality, when, he speaks of the carp as the 
— of rivers; a stately, a good, and a very subtle 
sh.” 

Yet, in spite of this praise, the carp in modern England, 
where it is more common than in this country, is not 
highly esteemed by sportsmen. It herds with roach, dace, 
and other “coarse” fish—as they are called—in muddy, 
silent streams, or grows fat and sluggish in a placid 
pond, where it is angled for with float and worm. It 
is not a lively, sporting fish; that is the head and front 
of its offending. English fly-fishers, who know little of 
the bass family, are apt to look on the Salmonide as the 
only game fish in existence. 

The British angler exiled in India has discovered, how- 
ever, that he is dependent upon the Cyprinide for sport. 
They are distributed throughout that continent from the 
Vale of Kashmir, across the northern border, to the Car- 
natic district in the extreme south. They are found in 
the swift streams of fhe Doon as well as in the lakes of 
the foot-hills andthe quiet pools of the great Jumna. 
The mahseer, as the Indian carp is usually called, is.a 
sporting fish, but its disposition varies with the nature of 
its habitat. Trout lose their gaminess in sluggish, sun- 
warmed streams, and the salmon of the forest-shrouded 
rivers of the Pacific Coast do not rise readily to the fly. 
There are similar differences in the sporting qualities of 
the mahseer. If it has to struggle with the cold and 
rapid waters of a torrent like the Thelum, the fish de- 
velops a strength and spirit that makes it the peer of the 
most pugnacious salmon. 

The name “mahseer” comes from the vernacular maha- 
sir and means “big head.” The fish is aptly named. Run- 
ning as it does up to forty or fifty pounds weight, the 
mahseer is a giant carp, with all the characteristics of the 
genus Cyprinus. It is deep in the shoulder and carries 
a big dorsal fin on its arched back; two pairs of barbels, 
those fleshy mustaches from which another member of 
the family takes its name, droop from the corners of its 
almost toothless jaws. At the opening of its narrow gul- 
let is placed a large, flat bone, which crushes indifferently 
hard grains and stout hooks. 

Being omnivorous in its feeding the mahseer is taken 
with various lures. In the Kumaon lakes, a Scotch sai- 
mon fly is used, when the water is low and clear; but the 
fish are generally angled for with molded paste, tinc- 
tured with some strong smelling oil, or with some form 
of spinner. Of these the light, oval, shining brass spoon, 
no larger than the finger-nail, makes very pretty fishing; 
it can be cast underhanded and spun near the surface of 
the water. But where the angling is done from a boat 
and the mahseer run heavy, one uses a heavy, four-inch 
silvered flat triangle, which has two of its corners pro- 
duced and turned up, so that the bait spins round, screw- 
fashion, on its axis. Another way, and one that may 
seem strange to the American angler, is to fish with 
parched peas. These, after a hole has been drilled in 
them with a needle, are threaded, two or three together, 
on the shank of a hook and cast, with an underhand 
action, so as to float on the surface of the stream. The 
hook, of course, is attached to the line with silkworm 
gut and, with the light grains, weighs no more than a 
small salmon fly. Gram fishing, as it is called from the 
native name for the bait, affords the active angler the 
same exercise and roving delights as fly-fishing; he can 
stroll from rapid to rapid, casting as he goes. But 
mahseer can be taken with “gram” only in rivers where 
they are accustomed to feed on seeds and grains. 

Such a river is the Nerbudda, which, rising in the teak 
forest of Seoni, where Mowgli lived with his friends, the 
wolf-cubs, flows through the partly cultivated country to 
the south of Jubbulpore in Central India. Twelve. miles 
from the city, it flings itself into a deep chasm in the 
limestone formation at a place called the Marble Rocks. 
This is the scene of the destruction of the dholes, as nar- 
rated in the Jungle. Book. The wild dogs, it will be re- 
membered; were lured by Mowgli to the brink of 2 preci- 
pice, over which. they plunged to be stung to death or 


- drowned in their attempts to escape from the wild bees. 
- The nests of these formidable insects hang like bunches 


of-grapes from the Marble Rocks, and yisitors take every 
precaution to avoid disturbing them, That their stings 


‘ 


have proved fatal to human beings is shown by the in- 
scription on a tombstone close by the chasm. This re- 
cords how an engineer met with his death “drowned by 
wild bees in the Nerbudda.” 

This river is, moreover, one of the sacred streams of 
Hindostan. There are many temples on its banks and 
long flights of steps, or ghauts, by which the faithful de- 
scend to petform their ablutions or to draw measures of 
the holy watet to take home with them. The worshippers 
eat their meals on these stairs and cast rice, pulse, and 
other gtains into the river. This attracts the mahseer to 
the ghauts, whete they wax fat in the muddy, sluggish 
pools below the temples. The fish in the Nerbudda have 
thus become grain-eaters. 

Angling for tame mahseer off the steps of a temple is 
not sport. Though not forbidden by law, it is contrary 
to the spirit of British rele. which respects the religio:'s 
prejudices of the motives. But the fish that live in tin 
pools and rapids below the shines are just as fond of 
the peas and other ervins is their nore favored bret fre: 
Plenty of s'ch fo d ff ots down the river; the fish) “ee! 
on it and may be crigh wih “gran” bait in the proper 
season. 

The time for fishing depends, like everything else in 
India from the harvest downward, tpon the recurrence 
of the monsoon. During this period, which lasts fron 
June to September, the rain that falls continually, save 
for an occasional interval of fine weather, puts an end 
to angling. The Nerbudda rises, foot by foot, till the 
brown, tumultuous flocd is almost level with the brim of 
its deep channel. After the monsoon, the waters subside 
gradually till, by the middle of winter, the broad and 
deep bed appears a world too wide for the shrunken 
stream that meanders through its sands. The weather 
is now set fair, the days cool and pleasant, atid the time 
tor mahseer fishing has come. 

3ut you ¢annot stroll down to the river, rod in hand, 
as if you were going trouting. The river must be 
“chummed,” or ground-baited, at some particular spot, 
usually a series of fapids. To perform this service you 
send out a “syce,” or grass-cutter, or some one of the 
hest of servants who swarm round your bungalow. The 
man must be provided with a liberal allowance of grain, 
for, by the custom of the country, he will help himself to 
what he wants and bestow the remainder on the fish. 
When he has attracted the mahseer by assiduously cast- 
ing them daily rations, Nathoo, let us call him, returns to 
say that the “bundobast,” or arrangement, is made. He 
then parches some grains, drills them so as to be ready 
for the hook, and, with a reserve supply in a bag by his 
side, follows the angler to the river. 

At its cold weather level the Nerbudda flows at the 
bottom of a deep trench formed by rocky or sandy cliffs 
of no great height. The panther has his lair in the 
strong, jungle-covered hills that abut on the river; 
though rarely seen, his howling cry is sometimes heard at 
nightfall. The stream does not fill its bed; but winds 
trom side to side over pebbly flats and past sandy islets, 
covered with grass and low bushes, in which the gaudy 
plumage of the wild peacock is sometimes seen to flash 
‘this is the scene of your sport and, if Nathoo has done 
his “chumming” thoroughly, the water will seem alive 
with fish, when he throws a double handful of gfain into 
the bubbling rapid, to bring the mahseer to the surface. 


‘As the gram touches the water, there is an instant ¢om- 


motion and a sound like the smacking of many cart 
whips. Not a nose is seen above the waves, but the float- 
ing grains are sucked under. Then you swing the line 
out from your cane rod and let the baited hook float 
down the current over the feeding fish. The first sign 
of a rise is given by the whir of the reel, for the mahseer 
usually hooks himself. All the fighting power of the 
big carp is expended in the first rush. If well hooked, 
and the leathery mouth holds the hook well, the mahseer 
may then be reeled in, resisting more or less according 
to his weight. On the Nerbudda a fish of five or six 
pounds is a good one and, played in a swirling rapid, a 
fat, olive-green, ruddy-finned mahseer affords excellent 
sport. Smaller fish abound in fhe litle streams that join 
the main river. 

Fishing in these waters, with fine gut and but one 
grain on his hook, the exile may almost cheat himself 
into the belief that he is fishing for trout. He drops his 
bait under sparkling cascades into amber pools. The 
living productions of nature in India, all that covers the 
surface of the land with shade and herbage, is strange 
and unfamiliar, but in the primitive elements of rock and 
water he fights the “touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” For granite is granite all the earth 
over, the rock is shaped and worn away by Eastern 
streams into the forms familiar from boyhood to the 
Northern man; and water makes the same music with the 
pebbles of Nerbudda as with those of Tweel. Pursued 
in this spirit, his favorite sport charms the angler into 
forgetfulness of his exile, of the many leagues of “salt, 
estranging sea,” that divide him from the land of his 
birth. F. W. Ren. 





Bass in the Susquehanna ard in Cayuga Lake. 


Sayre, Pa—On the Susquehanna River, a few miles 
above Owego, some of the finest pike and block bass fis'‘1- 
ing of the season his Iaely been enjoyed by local anglers. 
Some especially large pixe hive bien taken both at the 
point above named, and on the river between Soyre and 
Owego. As 2 matter of faci, the past two months hove 
afforded angling of a most delightful sort on Susque- 
hanna waters. Advices from Cayuga Lake concerning the 
bass and muscallonge and pickerel fishing sustain and 
confirm the report above made. 

Along the east shore of the lake just off from what is 
locally known as Esty’s Lookout, a large number of bass 
were taken during October and November, and for this 
particular reach of water the bass season, for the number 
and ‘weight of fish- taken, must be classed as a record 
breaker. M. CHILL. 


-“Some New Salmon Flies.” 


The paper on new salmon flies in our issue of Dec. 13 
should have been credited to the London Field, from 
which journal if was copied, 
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Game Fishes of Northern California 


Tue anglers of San Francisco are now happy in the 


conviction that for’ good sport they will not hereafter 
have to depend entirely upon trout fishing. A few years 
ago the scarcity of trout in our coast streams was deeply 
deplored by the angling fraternity, but striped bass fishing 
was then in its infancy and salmon fishing was not on 
the list of sports in our streams. Fortunately the trout 
fishing has somewhat revived and this year moderately 
fair sport was had during the early part of the season. 
To counteract the scarcity of trout, we have excellent 
bass fishing practically all the year round, also salmon 
fishing from November to January and the usual run of 
steelhead trout every. winter. 

Trout.—For fair trout fishing the angler has only to 
travel three hours from San Francisco, where one of the 
most prolific streams, the Paper-mill Creek, is reached. 
‘Lhis stream has furnished good fishing for years to a 
very large number of sportsmen. The Sonoma Creek 
has also proved itself worthy of notice and Boulder and 
Bear Creeks, in the Santa Cruz mountains never fail to 
yield fairly good catches to those familiar with its 
stretches. 

In the early days of California when anglers were few 
and far between, good sport could be had on any coast 
stream. Where there were fifty fishermen twenty-five 
years ago, there are now probably five hundred, hence 
trout fishing must be a scarce,commodity in our midst. 
Two rivers which yield good sport are worthy of men- 


tion, viz., the upper Sacramento and the never-failing 
l'ruckee. The upper Sacramento affords good sport from 
the opening of the season until about June 15, when fly- 


fishing practically ceases on account of the arrival of the 
salmon making for their spawning beds. The salmon, 
however, return to the ocean about the middle of Sep- 
tember and fly-fishing is resumed from that date to the 
close of the season. On the Truckee, fishing is good dur- 





PAPER- MILL 


ing the entire season, but is at its best during June and 
July. This river has its source from.Lake Tahoe and 


empties into Pyramid Lake. The anglers who yearly 
whip this stream comprise not only California anglers, 
but sportsmen from all parts of the country, and the 


same faces are seen year after year at the different fish- 


ing points along the line, principally among which are, 
lruckee, the Union Mills, Boca, Floriston and Verdi. 
‘this surely is sufficient proof that for good sport the 


Truckee River has not its equal in California or probably 
the United States 

Phe only difficulty which our city anglers experience in 
visiting these rivers is a too short vacation, the railroad 
most liberal during the summer months and 
within the means of any angler who wishes good sport 
at a small outlay. The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s lines run parallel with the Sacramento River from 
Slatonis to Shasta Soda Springs, and on the Truckee 
River from Truckee to Reno. The railroad employes are 
very obliging and are always willing to impart their 
knowledge of the best fishing points. The summer re- 
sorts at the best fishing grounds of the upper Sacramento 
River are Slatonis, Sims, Castle Crags, Shasta Retreat 
and Shasta Soda Springs. 

Bass Fisuinc.—Although only in its infancy is a boon 
to the masses and bass are taken in large numbers almost 
anywhere in the waters of San Francisco Bay, the shores 
of Belvedere, San Pablo Bay, the sloughs of Petaluma 
Creek, the long fill, Point Reyes, the Oakland estuary, 
estuary canal and Lake Merritt, Oakland. The bait thus 
far known is the clam. During the past two years troll- 
ing with a large spoon (Wilson’s) has proven a very 
killing lure. 

tass fishing has become universal and hundreds of 
fishermen enjoy the sport. Our deep sea fishermen have 
taken it up, our “Dago” friends with their hand-lines 
can be found everywhere in search of this game fish. The 
proper tackle for this sport, is an 8-foot rod, 200 yards 
of strong line, good substantial reel and a No. 4-0 hook. 

STEELHEAD TrouT.—This very game fish may be taken 
with rod and line during the winter months, in tide 
water and is found in all streams emptying into the ocean, 
the best of which is the Russian River, Mendocino Coun- 
ty. They loiter in the pools awaiting an opportunity to 
ascend to their spawning beds and it is at this time that 
they will take all kinds of lures, but principally a trolling 
spoon. They run in size from a few pounds to 25 and 
30 pounds, and when hooked put up a great fight before 
being brought to gaff. . The tackle. used, a 10 ounce rod, 
100 yards silk line, a 3-foot leader with one or twa 


raics are 


CREEK—SALMON FISHING. 


double hooks for bait fishing with salmon roe as a lure. 
For spoon fishing, a 3-foot leader, with red fly on 
swiveled hook running loose on the line above the leader. 

SaLmon.—It is only within the past year or two that 
this species ,the Quinnat salmon, has visited the tide water 
of the Paper-mill Creek-in quest of spawning grounds. 
‘The majority taken thus far are monsters in size, but 
not as game as the steelhead, they, however, make a 
few good rushes, are swift and strong and the tackle 
required is similar to that for steelhead. About the first 
of November they appeared in large numbers at Point 
Reyes and many of our local anglers went up after them, 
but the fish would seldom take any of the tempting lures 
presented to them. 

I. B. Kenniff and Sam A. Wells are both very expert 
in spoon casting and demonstrated to their admiring 
brother sportsmen that they could cast from the reel a 
5E Wilson spoon to any desired spot in the White House 
Pool. It was even remarked that W. A. Cooper would 
have to look to his laurels, even though he is recognized 
as one of the best fishermen from San Francisco. 

The salmon were seen moving up stream by twos and 
fours. During their movements they had spoons thrust 
upon them from both sides, but they were too wise and 
failed to take any notice of the flashing metals. How- 
ever, a few were picked up in the White House Pool and 
the Narrows, and Messrs. Wells, Banker, Fatjo and Hall 
were the lucky ones. It was reported that Al. Hall 
caught one weighing 33 pounds'on a No. 6 hook with a 
white worm as a lure. 

Fishing for salmon is an innovation in the Paper-mill 
Creek and the anglers will soon learn that the tackle must 
of necessity be of the strongest kind, at the same time 
it must be light, and the rod should not weigh more 
than 8 ounces. If the angler endeavors to cast inces- 
santly all day with a heavy rod he soon will have to quit 
the sport and seek lighter tackle. He must also provide 
himself with 100 yards of silk line, as the fish are swift 
and strong, and put up a hard fight before being brought 


to gaff. The silk line is by far the best, as it runs freely 
from the reel and enables one to make a much better cast 
than with the linen lines in use. 

We were all very much amused recently at our friend 
Kanker, who was fishing with the butt end of a good- 
sized sapling, and notwithstanding the weight of his 
rod, he landed in a couple of minutes a fish that would 
do credit to a deep sea fisherman, it was a 35 pounder. 
A novice at angling for salmon whose tackle was of the 
best, emulated Banker's style of playing his fish and lost 
two good sized ones which he might have landed had he 
allowed him a little leeway. 

On this occasion Sam A. Wells made the catch of the 
day, and judging by his efforts and excitement, we 
thought he had hooked on to a 50-pounder, but it soon 
developed that the supposed mammoth salmon was noth- 
ing more than a large sized northern diver or grebe 
which had taken the spoon, while it was sinking, in mis- 
take for a fish. Wells landed the diver after a twenty 
minutes’ fight and was vigorously applauded by the as- 


sembled fishermen. James Watt. 
San Francisco, Dec. 8. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Fly-Ca:ti:-g Up or Down the Stream. 


ONLY a day or two ago I listened to a very interest- 
ing discussion by two old fishermen upon the relative 
merits of fishing up and down stream, and though both 
of the disputants are men well up in the literature of 
angling, and quoted freely from the authorities in sup- 
port of their respective views, I could not but observe 
that only éne American author was appealed to in 
support of the contention that in wading a stream it 
is better to cast toward its head, although this is the 
view entertained by the majority of English writers on 
the subject. Genio C. Scott, ie advocates fishing up 
stream when wading, supports his contention by say- 
ing that this method does not roil the water, and that 
consequently there is less liability to alarm the fish. 
He admits that when casting from the shore it makes 
very little difference which way the stream is fished, 
but fails to make the principal point insisted upon by 
English advocates of up-stream fishing, namely, that 
fish resting jn the water have their heads pointing up 
stream and cannot see behind them. The majority of 
American and ian trout fishermen believe in 


down-stream fishing as.a general rule, and rightly so, 
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I believe; though I know of bright, clear, shallow 
brooks, where the well-ediicated finny inhabitants can 
only be successfully tempted from the rear. Some- 
times, as Genio Scott has said, the question as to fish- 
ing up or down a stream, should be decided by its con- 
dition, and the difference between the characteristics 
of the average English and American trout stream has 


‘doubtless had much to do with the different habits of 


the anglers who fish them. Thaddeus Norris has well 
pointed out that only in a still pool or where the cur- 
rent is gentle, is one able to fish up stream with any 
degree of precision, for the force of the current in our 
rapid brooks and rivers dash the flies so quickly along, 
that if the angler is below them, they are at his feet 
almost immediately after reaching the water. Hallock 
and Bradford and almost every other American author 
on the subject favor down-stream fishing for trout, 
and in salmon fishing there is, of course, no room for 
any difference of opinion on the subject. 


While upon this topic I take down an English book 
which I was glancing ower a few days ago, and in 
which I had marked something that very much amused 
me, in connection with the matter now under discus- 
sion. David Webster, in his “Angler and the Loop 
Rod” (attributed in literary circles to Dr. James Liv- 
ingstone, of Wisham), says “The reason why so many 
anglers prefer to fish down in all conditions of water 
is simply that they find it easier to do so. And no 
doubt fishing up stream is more difficult than fishing 
down.” If the pursuit of difficulties be the angler’s 
chief ambition, he should naturally, at all times, fish up 
stream. But most fishermen find difficulties enough 
ready to their hand without going out of their way 
to look for more, though the author of the work re- 
ferred to, being a good angler himself, repeats the 
dictum of Plato that “what is good is difficult,” and 
adds to the “difficulty,” and, therefore, to the pre- 
sumed “goodness” of his sport, not only by his method 
of stream fishing, but also by the weight of the rod 





RUSSIAN RIVER—STEELHEAD TROUT WATERS, 


with which he does it. He describes it as being a two- 
handed spliced rod, from 13 feet 6 inches to 13 feet 8 
inches in length. As the butt is made of ash, the mid- 
dle piece of hickory and the top of lancewood, the rod 
must be quite as heavy as those generally used by 
American anglers for killing salmon. 


The American Sardice Industry. 


So noticeable has been the decline, of late, in the 
herring fisheries of the Bay of Fundy and the west- 
ern Nova Scotian coast that an investigation has been 
undertaken to determine whether or not this decline 
is attributable to the operation of the so-called sardine 
weirs, or brush traps, especially off the New Bruns- 
wick shores. Between 700 and 800 of these traps are 
fished every season under licenses issued by the Do- 
minion Government, while on some of the West Isles 
off Passamaquoddy Bay, limited parts of the shore are 
thickly studded with these fish-weirs. In the waters 
further north, especially in St. John County, N. B., 
there has been a serious decrease in the supply of full- 
grown herring, so much so, in fact, that certain schools 
which provided important fisheries in former years, 
have totally disappeared. The growth of the Maine 
sardine industry has been remarkable, especially in 
view of the fact that the major part of the raw mate- 
rial comes from Canadian waters. Its value is ‘about 
$3,000,000 per annum, and as there is no such fish as 
the real sardine in American waters, those canned in 
Maine being the young of the common herring, it is 
not surprising that there should be a large decrease 
in the supply of the latter. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 





A certain Scottish laird recently invited an English 
friend to stay with him for some fishing. One day the 
Englishman, who was a novice at the sport, hooked a 
fine salmon, and, in his excitement, slipped and fell into 
the river. The keeper, seeing that he was no swimmer, 
hooked on to him with the gaff, and was about to drag 
him ashore, when the laird called out, “What are ye 
aboot, Donal’? Get haul o’ the rod and look tae the fush. 
Ma friend can bide a wee, but the fush winna!” 


“Do you think that the theatrical profession leads 
to unhappy marriages?” “I have never been able to 
decide,” answered the manager, “whether a stage career 
leads to divorce or divorce leads to a stage career.” 


Dec. 20, 1902.] 
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Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 


Part II. 
BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 463 ) 
“Let us to the ancient woods; I say, let us value the woods. 
They are full of solicitations.”—Thoreau. 


“Doubt not, sir; but that angling is an art, and an art worth 
our learning; the question is rather whether you be capable of 
earning it.”—Izaak Walton. 

Firty years ago anglers in the Provinces were a very 
small brotherhood. The officers of the regiments sta- 
tioned at Halifax, St. John and Fredericton were the 
envied exemplars of this sport, and did much to spread 
the love of it in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 
the early forties of the last century the Thirty-fourth 
Regiment formed the garrison at St. John, with a de- 
tachment in Fredericton. The officers of this regiment 
were enthusiastic sportsmen. Some had their fast horses 
and were always ready for a race on the sands with 
George Gilbert, Hugh McMonagle or the first Roland 
Bunting, the father of the turf in New Brunswick. If 
the Octogenarian’s memory has not failed him, a captain in 
= regiment was Lord Hill, whose great hobby was his 

orses. 
StrEAM in the Provinces who will remember both him 
and Larry Stevens, who kept a livery stable and ran the 
daily mail between St. John and Fredericton. Larry was 
a typical Irishman, with all an Irishman’s humor and 
love of sport; he was, beside, a lover of horses and a 
good judge of their points. He was one of Nature’s gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding his unpretentious avocation, and 
was on easy terms of acquaintance with the sporting offi- 
cers of the garrison. After repeated defeats on the 
sands, where Hill’s blooded stock was too fast for Lar- 
ry’s best roadsters, he bet the officer twenty guineas that 
he would start from Fredericton with a pair of his stagers 
and take them into St. John ahead of Hill’s fancy team 
with long pedigrees. The bet was accepted, and a great 
deal of interest was felt in the match. Hill started in a 
light sleigh, with costly robes, gold-plated harness, and 
what was then a novelty in St. John, the present web 
lines, and called “tapes.” Larry had a light mail bag in 
a strong “pung,” better known nowadays as a “cutter,” 
with strong, plain, domestic-made harness and a buffalo 
skin. The road was in excellent condition, and for the 
first 20 miles the thoroughbreds led, then kept together, 
the drivers laughing and joking, each making occasional 
spurts, until Douglass Arms was reached, 50 miles from 
Fredericton. Here a hot meal awaited them, and each 
saw to his horses. After a rest of two hours they started 
on the last stage, which is about 18 miles from St. John. 
Hill’s horses, totally unused to such work, soon fell be- 
hind Larry’s more seasoned team. This was just what 
Larry had calculated on, and bidding Hill a sarcastic 
good-by, he soon left him far in the rear. When within 
five miles of the city one of his horses fell and broke his 
neck, which almost broke Larry’s heart, more for his 
good horse than for the loss of his bet. When his lord- 
ship overtook Larry he found him with a fresh team, and 
they drove to town in company. When his friends blamed 
Larry for not putting the dead horse on the sled and 
driving in the single horse, which would have won the 
bet, as he might easily have done with the lead he had, 
Larry slapped his knee, opened his eyes wide, shook his 
head sadly and said: “May the divil admire me, why 
didn’t I think of that?” Hill offered to consider the bet 
off, but Larry insisted on paying, and. Hill declared him 
the truest gentleman he had met in his travels. 

Several of the officers cared more for fishing and shoot- 
ing than for racing, and every day of leave they could 
obtain was spent on the rivers or lakes or in the woods, 
which in those days were better stocked with fin, fur 
and feather than they are now. Moose, caribou and deer 
then went in large herds; bears were more common, 
while géese, ducks, woodcock, snipe and partridge were 
found within easy reach of the city. Sachem Gabe was 
then in his prime, and no better hunter ever guided 
sportsmen to their quarry in the forest, or more skillfully 
propelled his birch canoe on river, lake or stream. The 
surroundings were strange and the woods had all the 
charms of novelty. Eating al fresco, with an appetite 
that only hunters know, sleeping under the stars, wrapped 
in his blanket, on a bed of fragrant fir boughs, with his 
feet to the fire, was a new experience to men fresh from 
English cantonments, and they reveled in the change. 
Many of them soon became expert in the canoe and on 
the trail. Some could handle a pole or paddle or lug 
his pack in a fashion that surprised their Indian guides. 
One officer in particular, was said by Gabe to be “great 
hunter; good man in woods; same as Indian in canoe.” 

At this time the Schoodic Lakes and land-locked sal- 
mon were all but unknown to the little coterie of ang- 
lers in St. John. Roads were rough; travel difficult and 
the angling nearer home—at Loch Lomond, Mispeck 
stream, Beaver and Ball’s lakes—was good enough, and 
the trout large enough to satisfy the most greedy fisher- 
man. In those days it was much more difficult to lug 
home the basket than to fill it with trout running from 1 
to 2 pounds. Consequently, there was no inducement to 
go further afield in search of sport. In 1862 the Fif- 
teenth Regiment was quartered in St. John. Among the 
officers were Capts. Dashwood, Farquharson and Coven- 
try, ardent sportsmen all, wild to explore that Canada 
of whose game resources every returned officer had told 
them marvelous stories. After having explored all the 
lakes in the neighborhood of St. John, these officers made 
a trip to the Schoodic Lakes, and their report of the fish- 
ing and of the game qualities of the land-locked sal- 
mon in Grand Lake Stream and the lakes above set our 
little coterie wild. In company with the late Sheriff 
Harding, well known to hundreds of readers of Forest 
AND STREAM, the Old Angler made his first visit to these 
lakes, and had such sport as induced many subsequent 
vi ie oo Chip! Life by the 

is charming iploquorgan, or Life by the Camp 
: Fire,” published after his return to England in 1872, Cap- 
tain (now General) Dashwood has given us the best 
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“I may here say @ word as to the species of the trout 


There may be some readers of Forest AND. 


these lakes, as it has been a matter of much controversy 
between American naturalists, some of whom affirm that 
they are pent-up salmon: * * * For my part, I do not 
for a moment suppose that these fish are salmon. In my 
opinion the idea is absurd, as there is nothing to prevent 
these fish going down to sea; and when the river was 
first blocked by dams, surely the fish then in the river 
would have followed their natural instincts and returned 
to salt water.” 

In opposition to this opinion, Prof. Agassiz, America’s 
great naturalist, had pronounced these Schoodic trout 
to be degenerated salmon. In a sketch, describing these 
fish, printed in 1869, some years previous to the publi- 
cation of General Dashwood’s fascinating book, the pres- 
ent writer said, after a long discussion with two Ameri- 
can gentlemen then camped on Grand Lake Stream, who 
were very intelligent men and fine anglers, one of whom 
suggested that hybridity might offer a solution of the 
difficulty : 

“Scarcely, even if the hybridity of fish, which natural- 
ists deny, were admitted. As both salmon and trout go 
to salt water, it is hard to suppose their mixed progeny 
would be averse to it. If these fish were known in the 
lakes before the dams were erected, that fact would be 
fatal to the degeneration theory.” 

“Why so?” asked Mr. R. “I do not see that conse- 
quence.” 

“For this reason. Before the dams were built on the 
river there was no obstacle to the free passage of the fish 
up or down, and they would spawn in the main river be- 
low Princeton as well as here in this stream. As we 
know the St. Croix was a fine salmon stream before the 
dams were built, we should have to admit that the per- 
fect salmon and the degenerated salmon frequented the 
same stream, and that, under precisely similar conditions 
they had very dissimilar habits. This, IL think, would 
constitute a_distinct species. On the whole, I incline to 
the opinion that the supposition of a distinct variety pre- 
sents the least difficulty.” 

Since this was written, that close observer, fine writer 
and keen angler, Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, has given us his 
splendid book on “The Ouananiche and Its Canadian En- 
vironment,” in which he exhausts the subject and goes 
far to prove that the ouananiche, or fresh water sal- 
mon, is the true parent of the Sa!mo salar, “which has 
acquired the habit of wandering from the crystal Eden 
in which it was created, into the salt wilderness of the 
sea, by its acquisition of a taste for the flesh-pots of the 
briny deep.” The copious quotations from foremost 
American and English naturalists and observers go far 
to prove that Mr. Chambers’ theory, if not the correct 
one, is that which best fits all the facts, so far as these 
are known to the scientific world. The Old Angler has 
great pleasure in calling the attention of brother ‘anglers 


to this most instructive and entertaining book, published ° 


by Harper & Bros. in 1896. No more competent authority 
and few such fascinating and instructive writers have 
added their quota to the literature of fishing; no more 
delightful reading can the disciples of Father Izaak de- 
sire. 

Since “Chiploquorgan” was written, General Dashwood 
has many times crossed the Atlantic and renewed his 
acquaintance with the foreSts and rivers of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. His last visit was 
in 1900, when he was somewhat stouter than of yore, 
but as vigorous and active as ever in his pursuit of big 
game. Whether he still holds to the opinion stated in 
“Chiploquorgan” that there is a sea trout in the Provinces 
distinct from fontinalis, the writer cannot say; but he has 
often wondered that so acute an observer could write 
as follows: “Sea trout frequent, more or less, all the 
rivers in North America. In some seasons they are so 
numerous at the commencement of the run as to be a 
positive nuisance to the salmon fisher.” That Capt. Dash- 
wood should have fallen into this error, is not strange; 
but that so competent a naturalist, and an angler of such 
experience as Mr. Charles Hallock should have perpet- 
uated this error, is somewhat surprising. The Old Ang- 
ler’s experience of the rivers of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia extends over a period of 65 years; 22 of 
these he was an officer of the Fisheries Department of 
Canada, and his duties took him to all the rivers in both 
Provinces. He is convinced that there is not, in the 
rivers of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, any trout dis- 
tinct in appearance and habits from fontinalis; until he 
sees and handles such a fish, he is forced to retain his 
present belief, the grounds of which he here presents to 
his brother anglers and those naturalists who read For- 
EST AND STREAM. 

As a schoolboy on the banks of the Miramichi—the 
best river for so-called sea trout in the Provinces—the 
Old Angler caught these trout through the ice in the 
tideway from December until March, when they left the 
upper tideway for the estuary and mouth of the river to 
meet the first run of smelts. The larger trout in the upper 
reaches of the river also descended to meet the smelts 
as they came in ta spawn in the smaller streams and large 
brooks that empty into both sides of both branches of 
this noble river. In the month of June large numbers of 
these so-called sea trout are found at Indiantown on the 
southwest branch, just below the confluence of the Ren- 
ous River. In his boyhood both Indians and white set- 
tlers resorted to the mouth of the Renous to fish for 
these sea trout, which linger there for the last straggling 
runs of smelt and afford the finest sport for anglers, as 
they will greedily take almost any fly offered. Every 
season angling parties from St. John still resort to Indian- 
town for these sea trout, and find good sport; few of 
them think any more of the matter. But mark, now, the 
facts: When the last of the smelts disappear, so also do 
the sea trout from Indiantown; but their course is up- 
ward to the headwaters, not downward to the sea. This 
fact is proved by their being caught in the gaspereau 
nets from Indiantown to the head of the Settlements, 
above Boiestown, some 50 miles distant, and afterward 
by salmon fishermen, still higher up, and thence to the 
headwaters of the river. No fewer than four times has 
the Old Angler crossed from St. John waters to the ex- 
treme headwaters of the Southwest, and in his downward 
course has caught these sea trout weighing from 1 to 2% 
pe so plentiful that, for want hem, 
he and his companions have liberated as many as twenty 


seriously depleted the headwaters and consequently re- 
duced. the numbers resorting to the tideway. 

These remarks are strictly applicable to all the rivers 
on the north shore from Restigouche to Shediac, and 
from Nouvelle to Gaspé. The so-called sea trout, instead 
of coming from the sea into the river, go down from the 
upper waters to the mouths of rivers for the better feed 
to be found in their estuaries. Every considerable river 
on the north shore has its sea trout; but there is one fact 
that should settle the question forever in the minds of all 
competent observers. The sea trout of the Restigouche, 
the Nepissiguit and the Miramichi, are not to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the smaller rivers, except in 
point of size. In these three rivers alone do they reach 
the weight of 3 pounds, and these are rare. From 1% 
to:2% pounds is the usual weight of sea trout in these 
three rivers; but the numbers of the latter weight have 
sadly fallen off since the writer caught them in his boy- 
hood. The smaller rivers all along the cosat have their 
sea trout, but none so heavy as those in the larger rivers, 
though in all other respects identical in appearance and 
habits, and all spawn in the upper waters of their re- 
spective rivers. The Nepissiguit furnishes demonstra- 
tion of the utter fallacy of the sea trout cult. The mouth, 
between the Capes, is narrow. In the boyhood of the Old 
Angler the trout from the river came down in spring in 
large numbers to meet the smelts coming in to spawn. 
Many were taken in seines used for the purpose of catch- 
in smelts, which were taken in vast quantities, and there 
being then no means of getting them to a market, they 
were used as a fertilizer on farms in the neighborhood. 
Since the I. C. R. has furnished a means of reaching 
Provincial and U. S. markets, frozen smelts have formed 
a large export from all the Northern Counties. Last 
year the aggregate shipments from New Brunswick 
amounted to 7,863,000 pounds. Return we to sea trout. 
After the smelts have disappeared, the trout returns to 
the upper waters whence they came, and intense is the 
annoyance of salmon anglers at Rough Waters, Round 
Rocks, Middle Landing and the falls pools to find his 
most artistic work interrupted by the greedy grip of a 
sea trout, sometimes as large as 214 pounds, but only a 
nuisance when the cast was made in the hope of raising 
a salmon that was surely within reach. How often has 
the writer cursed the splendid trout which, under other 
circumstances, he would have blessed, that took his fly 
at mid landing and by his rumpus effectually destroyed 
all hope of raising that salmon which yesterday nosed his 
fly on the surface and sank back behind the white stone, 
whose glint could be seen within easy cast. 

Ay de mie! How the old time comes over me! 
am I on the Nepissiguit—paradise of anglers! From the 
head of tide to Grand Falls is only 20 miles. But in this 
distance are displayed, on a small scale, all the features 
of a great river. There are long stretches of deep and 
quiet water, placid as a pond; rough reaches of roaring 
rapids with huge boulders standing high above the 
crested waves; rocky ridges over which the waters, pent 
up by the narrow gorges through which they roll and 
roar, seethe and swell, rush and wrestle till they reach 
a smoother course, when they spread out into broad shal- 
lows with pebbly bottoms, over which they laugh and 
dance at their recovered freedom. At length is reached a 
miniature Yosemite, into which the whole volume of 60 
miles of river pitches over a short perpendicular fall, and 
then cascades down a gorge inferior only in size to 
America’s great spectacle_of the sublime and beautiful! 
The shore is as various in its aspect as the stream. In 
some places woods grow to the very edge and overhang 
the water; in others a smooth and grassy strand delights 
the angler; here steep and frowning banks almost forbid 
access to the stream; there a sandy beach offers fine foot- 
ing, while sometimes a swampy shore makes passing diffi- 
cult. Several small tributaries add their waters; the most 
important is Gordon’s Brook, which takes its rise not far 
from the northwest branch of the Miramichi. In spring, 
when the water is high and cold, to fish from a canoe 
such places as cannot be reached from shore, is more con- 
venient; but in summer, when the water is warmer, there 
is scarcely a good cast on the whole stream that cannot 
he reached by wading knee-deep. And, O dear! There 
is not a cast on the whole 20 miles of this delightful 
stream from which the Old Angler has not brought his 
salmon to gaff! When “Dominie Gilmour” spent his an- 
nual two months in camp at Pabineau or Grand Falls, and 
was joined by his old crony, Bob Tannehill, who regu- 
larly made the weary journey by stage from St. John to 
Bathurst to foregather with his old chum from the 
Tweed, and enjoy such sport that even the Tweed could 
furnish no better, who can blame them if, under the 
genial influence of a quaigh of guid Glenlivet after a 
day’s rare sport, they felt with their immortal country- 
man and brother angler that “worldly men and worldly 
cares might all gang tapetterio?” Dear old Thad Norris! 
How, at Rough Waters, on a previous visit, did he gloat 
overt his first salmon! But, there—surely old age is gar- 
rulous! I had quite forgotten the sea trout in following 
him to his proper habitat. Revenons a nos moutons. 

From Rough Waters to Grand Falls these sea trout are 
found all summer. After spawning the largest descend 
to tideway, where they spend the winter, and are not 
found at the Capes until the following spring. Grand 
Falls are impassable for both salmon and trout, conse- 
quently it follows that if any trout are caught above the 
falls, they cannot be sea trout. The writer has twice 
canoed from Grand Falls to Nepissiguit lakes, which are 
the source of the river. All along its whole course, in 
suitable water, he has taken trout identical in shape, color, 
markings and weight with those below the falls, while in 
the lakes they ran still heavier; along the river they 
varied from 1 pound to 2!%4—those in the lakes often 
reached 3 pounds. Crossing the short portage into Nictor 
Lake, the source of the Tobique, precisely similar trout 


Again 


_ were caught, but these were not so large, running from 


¥% to 14 pounds; these never go to salt water, which is 
some 140 miles distant. Surely these incontestable facts 
should settle the question as regards all other rivers on 
the North Shore. From Shediac, in Westmoreland, 
through Kent, Northumberland and Gloucester to Dal- 
housie on Restigouche, every river has its sea trout iden- 
tical in every minute particular with those in the three 
larger rivers, except in weight, and this varies as the 
rivers are larger or smaller. In the Charlo and Jacquet 
the sea trout are nearly as large as those in Restigouch¢, 
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The two rivers between Louison end Benjamin are 
emall, as are their sea trout. Nepissiguit avd Miramichi 
are large rivers ard their sea trout are the largest in the 
Province. intervening rivers, Caraquet, Poke- 
mouche, Tracadie arid Tabusintac are considerable rivers, 
and in them the sea trout run large. Below the Mirami- 
chi the rule still holds. Kouchibouguac, Richibucto and 
Buctouche are all small rivers and their sea trout seidom 
exceed 114 pounds. Cocagne and Shediac are still smaller 
streams, and their sea trout seldom reach a pound m 
weight, though in all other respects they are indistinguish- 
able from their larger brethren. In all the above rivers 
the sea trout meet the smelt in spring, spawn in their 
upper waters and winter principally in the tideways. But 
now comes the crux, which those who believe that. we 
have a sea trout distinct from fontinalis must. explain or 
revise their theory. Along the whole coast, from Richi- 
bucto to Dalhousie, salmon nets are set in the very track 
of these trout, which the theorists say come from the sea 
to feed on the smelts as they ascend the rivers to spawn. 
These nets are set from May until the middle of August, 
and all have “hooks” or pockets of mesh small enough to 
capture every large trout that enters them. Can the 
theorists explain why these nets, set in the estuaries of 
all these rivers, in the very track of the sea trout coming 
from and returning to the sea, rarely capture therm? The 
few taken are caught in nets set closest to the mouths of 
rivers. Those set furthest from the rivers seldom or never 
iake a trout, but capture on the average as many salmon 
as their neighbors. If, as the theorists assert, these trout 
come from the sea in “countless myriads”—‘immense 
schools of thousands of barrels’—is it not amazing that 
so few are caught in salmon nets? Another fact, well 
known to all who have really investigated the question on 
the spot, calls for explanation from those who have 
pinned their faith on this mythical sea trout. For the 
last ten years of the writer’s official life, mackerel traps 
and purse seines were operated as far up the Bay Chaleur 
as Caraquet—about its narrowest part. As these traps 
were set in the direct track of the sea trout, if they came 
from or returned to the sea, and as purse seines take 
everything they surround, special instructions were given 
to local overseers and wardens to visit the localities daily 
and report to the writer the number of trout taken. So 
far as his memory serves, not a barrel of trout was ever 
taken in either, trap or seine. Still another question calls 
for answer from the theorists. If, as they contend, these 
trout follow the smelt from the sea, and return with 
them to the sea—where do they spawn? If they answer 
“in the sea,” they must give up their contention that sea 
trout belong to the salmon family, for all the varieties 
of this family—if we cain trust the naturalists—require 
fresh water to develop their ova. Nor do Messieurs les 
Savants help them any when they call it a char, take it 
out of the salmon class, invent a brand new class for 
it, and give it the euphonious name—Sa/velinus; for even 
they make it spawn in fresh water. The writer under- 
stands that Mr. Hallock came to his conclusion princi- 
pally from what he saw on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence and the Labrador coast after he had personally 
inguired into the subject on the north shore. of New 
Brunswick. Never having been on the Labrador coast, 
nor ever having seen a sea trout from this locality, the 
Old Angler does not presume to express an opinion. 
There may be for aught he knows, mermaids and cen- 
taurs in that mysterious region. But presuming that Mr. 
H. recognized these sea trout as identical with those he 
saw in Bay Chaleur, the inevitable conclusion is that their 
appearance and habits were the same. In that case there 
can be little doubt that their true habitat is the rivers in 
whose mouths they were seen, and that, like all others of 
the family, they spawn in fresh water, and in that water 
their ova hatch and grow. 

The Old Angler makes no apology for the perhaps tire- 
some length at which he has dwelt on facts which are 
irrefutable. Had any writer of less note than Mr. Hal- 
luck supported this untenable thesis, he would not have 
wasted time on its refutation, though the error is so 
widely spread among United States anglers. Mr. Hal- 
luck’s standing as naturalist, scientist and angler, his long 
connection as an indefatigable field worker with the 
Sinithsonian Institution, and the great debt all true sports- 
men owe him, render anything from his able and prolific 
pen worthy of grave consideration. I have not seen all 
he has written on this subject, but truth compels me to 
say that what I have seen will not bear close examina- 
tion. Had we an opportunity of discussing the question, 
1 feel persuaded he would not have committed himself to 
its support. I submit for his consideration the above 
In my opinion he must either refute them or re- 
vise his conclusions. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 6.—I have been very much in- 
terested in a personal commmnication sent me by Mr. 
C. H. Mitchell, of Dover, N. H., who seems to be 
something of an amateur rod builder, but possessed 
of more than average amateur skill and wisdom in 
matters pertaining to fly-rods. With Mr. Mitchell's 
consent I offer his letter, which is as follows: 

“Like yourself, I chased the perfect fly-rod for sev- 
eral years before I caught up with it. When found it 
was this: Handgrasp, birdseye maple; first joint, 
bethabara wood; second joint and tip, greenheart; 
length, eight feet four inches; weight, 574 ounces. 
It was built by these fair hands after much reviling by 
rod-makers, who had no conception of their use. I 
had offered several kinds of money for a rod such’as 
I wanted; had handled rods by several celebrated mak- 
ers, but every one had the inevitable ‘kick,’ which I 
so heartily deSpise. ° ; ved 

“I entreated: one maker to make me what I wanted, 
but he said, ‘I have quite a reputation for rod-build- 


ing, and would not care to injure it eeu i 
‘Will you ‘kin ¥ : 


freak.” That let me down. 1 said, ! 
sell me a set of fittings such as I may select?* He sai 

he would, and this was my selection: Metal reel-seat, 
34-inch diameter; first ferrule, 11-32 inch diameter; tip 


ferrule, 5-32 inch diameter; which with winding check, 
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eg geet 
rings and keepers, all German silver, cost me $3.15, 
and subjected me to his ~ jus: ‘I want to 


see that when you get it done.’ I replied: . ‘If it 
proves what I thigk it will, I want you fo see it. If it 
does not, no one will see it.’ Many have seen it. I 
have used it twelve years—almost exclusively—and 
bait-fishing in Onmawa Lake one day in ’g9, I landed five 
trout (square-tails), weighing 11% pounds. So much 
for its work. In its action it is like a high-grade 
whalebone carriage whip, the spring seems exactly 
where needed; it handles a No. 3 line to my perfect 
satisfaction. Fifty to 60 feet is all I can put out with 
accuracy, but within its capacity it is better than the 
best. It could be lightened a bit by using sumach for 
grip, and perhaps a ferrule 10-32 inch diameter in place 
of the 11-32. I would have used a % reel seat if there 
had been any on the market. 

“TI formerly had more opportunity to ‘experiment,’ 
which aided the successful pursuit of the ‘perfect fly- 
rod.” For the last eight years I have been in the 
sporting goods trade, and during that time have never 
‘been shown a rod whose performance pleased me. It 
may seem egotistic, but I think in the building of my 
little tod I discovered the secret of the universal 
‘kick,’ which is too large a ferrule at the top of the 
middle joint, in proportion to the first joint ferrule. 

“There should in my opinion be at least 5-32 inch 
difference between the two, to give proper spring and 
balance, and eliminate the top-heavy ‘kick.’ I have 
earnest hope for your smccess in possession and use 
of the ‘perfect fly-rod.’” 

What Mr. Mitchell says in regard to the @ifference 
in size of the middhe joint ferrules to a fly-rod is very 
interesting indeed, and may be of value as suggestive 
to other amateur rod makers. Most rods, as we see 
them, are built upon a straight taper from butt to tip. 
I do not believe that any rod can have perfect action 
which is so constructed. I have earlier mentioned the 
very comfortable fishing rod made by Asa Stuart, an 
amateur of Grand Rapids. I notice that his rods are 
bellied out in the middle of the joints; slightly, indeed 
almost imperceptibly, yet certainly to some extent. 1 
do not know by what means Mr. Stuart reaches his re- 
sults, but the result itself is apparent in the easy, 
smooth delivery of the line, without kick and without 
excessive wrist or arm movement, which is necessary 
in the use of too many of our fly-rods. I am perfectly 
clear in my own mind that a rod can be powerful with- 
out asking too much muscular strength in its use; it 
can be easy of action without being weak; it can be 
comfortable to use all day and yet quick enough to 
strike a: fish. quickly and fight it successfully. I believe 
that our choke-bore fly-rods will be superseded event- 
ually in the shops of many of our best makers. Cer- 
tainly there ought to be a variety of rods, or rather of 
types of rods, offered by any really good class maker. 
If our leading gunmakers made only one type of gun, 
bored in only one way or fitted jn accordance to only 
one pattern, they could not stay in business. It is 
something of a paradox, but none the less true in my 
opinion, that. the American fly-rod makers make the 
best rods in the world, but still do not make them as 
good as they can and some day will. 


E. Houex. 
Hartrorp Burcptne, Chicago, Ill. 





The “Old Angler.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad. that Mr. Venning has been moved to write 
up his river rem#niscences. No writer since Capt. Dash- 
wood has ever put pen to paper who can, or does, so 
graphically impart the realism of salmon fishing to the 
reader. I say this without fear of dissent. He had this 
reputation when he contributed his inimitable series of 
angling sketches to Stewart’s Quarterly in 1867, and 
thirty-five added years do not seem to have impaired his 
ability to “jerk a quill.” 

What a blessing it is to be mentally vigorous at eighty! 

Venning is not only a thorough master of the art, but 
he seems to understand the idiosyncracies of the fish by 
intuition. And how vivid are his recollections of by- 
gone friends and scenes! and with what pathetic tenacity 
he holds to those who survive. Let us rejoice that he still 
lives to write! And I would that he was not too obese 
to continue flailing, like Walter M. Brackett, who is but 
four years his juntor, and still in the ring. Egad! how 
the old veteran demurs to being laid on the shelf, pas 
capab'e!. But why should he mourn? Let him betake 
himself to his dory and try sitting, for one of the less 
active of the thirteen varieties of fishes which he enu- 
merates as denizens of the Mirimichi and its estuary. 
Let him stick to his rod as of old. F. E. Spinner did at 86; 
and if perchance the last call comes as his did, die in 
the boat with his jumper on! It is the fashion of some 
Indian tribes to bury in canoes; just as it was of the old 
Scandinavian vikings 1,000 years ago. Suppose him bury 
in canoe, eh? CHARLES HALLOCK. 








I was fishing the Aln and standing in the water thigh 
deep, when I felt some heavy body push from behind 
through between my legs. I naturally gave a start on 
looking down to see the head and shoulders of a very 
large otter half through. The beast gave a great wriggle, 
almost upsetting me, and then dived up and across the 
pool. A friend was standing about five yards from me 
and we both saw him distinctly. [I certainly never 
heard of such an incident before, and it is lucky Mr. 
Hardy did not get bitten. I remember once wading 
in the Barle and putting my foot on the head of a 16- 
pound salmon, which nearly upset me; it was lying 
with its nose between two stones. I have once or twice 
had a good trout, which I had hooked when wading, 
bolt down-stream between my legs and smash me, but 
never got so unpleasantly close to an otter.—Ep.]—Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette. 





sey tell -you;” anid ‘the Cuicst Codger,.-“the Presi- 


dent’s message’ must | “beer an’ awful hard ‘task. 
Just think how hard it- must have been to resist the 
temptation of putting in several of his bear-hunting 


stories and experiences,”—Baltimore Herald, 
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Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXIX.—Movstache. 


In 1779 a young dog, who apparently had no master, came, no 
one knows how, to Caen, France, and met there a regiment of 
gees starting for Italy. rged on, apparently by destiny, 

¢ followed them. He was to all cppeneenaes a regular street cur 
dirty and ugly, but he had such a bright expression and seemed 
so intelligent that they did not hesitate to take him. His new 
companions forced him to act as sentinel, to obey orders, to 
keep step, to become accustomed to the sound of firearms, to obey 
roll call, and all other duties the soldiers were called upon to 
perform. He received and ate his rations with them, and lived in 
every respect as his regiment was commanded to do. In going to 
Italy Moustache crossed Saint Bernard at the cost of unknown 
hardships, and encamped with the regiment above Alexandria. 
It was here that he was to accomplish his first great feat of arms. 
A detachment of Austrians hidden in the Valley of Balbo ad- 
vanced in the night to surprise the grenadiers, and was heard 
by this vigilant dog as he was making his rounds. The soldiers 
were awakened by his barking. In a moment every one was on 
foot, and the enemy dislodged. To reward Moustache, the colonel 
had his name inscribed on the regimental roll, and ordered that 
he should have every day the ration of a soldier. He ordered 
that there should be put on his neck a collar bearing the name 
of the regiment, and the barber was ordered to wash and comb 
him every week. 

Some time afterward there was a slight engagement, in which 
Moustache conducted himself very bravely. He ‘here received his 
first wound—a bavonet thrust in the shoulder. It must be said 
here that Moustache was never wounded except in front. About 
this time he quarreled with the grenadiers, and deserted because 
they had left him tied in the garrison. Taking refuge with a 
compeny of chasseurs, he saw a disguised Austrian spy enter 
the French camp. Moustache, forgetting the insult he had re- 
ceived, welcomed the stranger by springing at his throat with 
much fierceness. This action astonished all at first, but they had 
time for reflection, and then remembered the sagacity of the faith- 
ful dog. The stranger was arested, searched and found to be a 
spv. 

Moustache continued the series of his exploits. At the battle 
of Austerlitz, seeing the color-bearer surrounded by enemies, he 
flew to his rescue, defended him as well as he could, and when 
the soldier fell pierced with bullets, enveloped in his colors, 
Moustache, seizing with his teeth that part of the glorious flag 
which he could get, fairlv flew past the enemy, and brought back 
to his company the blood-stained remnans. It must be said here 
that a charge of musketry had taken off one of his legs. This 
beautiful action merited honor. They took off the collar he wore, 
and Marshal Lannes ordered that they put on him a red ribbon 
with a copper medal bearing this inscription on one side: “He 
lost a leg at the battle of Austerlitz, and saved the colors of his 
regiment.” On the other side it read: ‘“‘Moustache should be 
loved and honored as a brave French dog.” As it was easy to 
recognize him bv his ribbon and medal, they dec‘ded that, in what- 
ever regiment he should present himself, he shou'd receive the 
portion of a soldier He took nart vet in several battles, and 
among others that of Essling (189). He made with the dragoons 
two campaigns. and the brave dog fought every time he had the 
opportunity. He alwavs walked in front, on the alert, barking 
when he heard any noise, and could not find out the cause. In 
the Sierra Morena Mountains he brought back to camp the horse 
of a dragoon who had been killed. It is said that at several 
times he showed this same act of intelligence. He had his last 
campaign with the artillery, and was killed at the battle of 
Badajoz, March 11, 1811, at the age of twelve years. They buried 
him on the spot where he fell with his medal and ribbon. On 
the stone which served as his monument they wrote: 


“Here lies Moustache.” 


These simple words are more eloquent than the most pompous 
epitaph.—Detroit Tribune. 


The Long Island Kennel Club, a bench show club, was 
organized in Brooklyn recently, with offecrs as follows: 
l'resident, Dwight Moore; Vice-President, F. B. Thoma- 
son; Sec.-Treas., Jos. M. Dale. The club issued a call 
for a meeting to be held on Wednesday of this week, for 
the purpese of adopting a constitution and by-laws. 

Miss EpitH Ranson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
J. Ranson, of New York, who is visiting the Misses Cora 
and Alice Graham at Lake Hopatcong, on Saturday and 
Sunday shot thirty-five wild ducks sitting in a rowbooat 
floating on the rough water. 








Samoa ‘Uma. 
From the Literary World. 


“Samoa ‘Uma,” that is to say “All Samoa,” the whole of it. 
Scenery, history, people, customs, manners, laws, habits and 
“Iecal color” in abundance thiekly laid on; all is here in a book 
which, apart from its illustrations, appeals almost if not quite as 
much to the eye as to any other organ of sense, so pictorial is it 
in its descriptions and effects. 

The author has “been there!” 

Mrs. Churchill lets us slightly into the secret of her intimacy 
with this distant new possession of the United States in the blue 
depths of the Pacific, and that she has seen with her own eyes 
and knows with familiarity that of which she writes is evident 
from the first page to the last. 

Here is the Samoa of Stevenson in all its nakedness, its torrid 
beauty, its savage gentleness, its artistic shapes and tints and 
fascinating naturalness; the girls in their dances, the men in their 
war paint and feathers, the cottages in their enveloping foliage, 
the breakers as they roll upon the shore, the palms and the 
brightly plumaged birds, the feasts and the formalities, the 
wrecks on the rocks ef vessels from afar, and the hideous wrongs 

rpetrated by the white “Christians” on their dusky and help- 
ess brothers of the sea. 

Twenty-four chapters there are of as close and fond delineation 
as one could ask for, with just as many vivid pictures from 
photographs obtained with great difficulty amid the lights and 
shy conditions of the islands which rise like bunches of green 
from the expanse of blue. 

Life is the keynote of the book. The landscape is there, and 
the hunts, and the creeping things and flying things, reminis- 
cences of the disastrous tidal wave of 1889, glimpses of political 
complications, and wrangles that have helped on history, bits of 
romance, studies of rude arts and embryonic sc’ence, but most of 
all life, the life of the islanders in its primitive artlessness and 
serene simplicitv, befere it was vexed by the contaminating, the 
disturbing, the disheartening influences of what is called “civiliza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Churchill has given us a true book about a remote and 
hidden corner of the globe, and a fascinating one. Read it. You 
will find it deeply and strangely interesting. 





A Sure Cure for Poecmonia, 


Boston.—Take six to ten onions, according to size, and chop 
them fine; place over a hot fire; and about the same quantity of 
rye meal, and vinegar enough to form a thick paste. Stir thor- 
oughly, letting it simmer from five to ten minutes. Then put 
the mass in a cotton bag large enough to cover the lungs, and 
apply to the chest as hot as the patient*cam bear it. Before this 
gets cold apply another. and then continue reheating the poul- 
tices. In a few hours the patient will be out of danger. Usually 
three or four applications will De sufficient,’ but continue treat- 
ment. until piration «starts froin the’ chest. o : , 
This simple .cemedy -was fcrroulated many years ago- a one of 
the best physicigns New land has ver known, and who never. 
lost “a. patient by this disease. ~ , 

Of the many cases I have Known where this remedy has been 
tried it has never failed, even after the best local talent has 
erenomnced the case hopeless. One of the best physicians in this 
vicinity says he has used this remedy for several years with suc- 
cess in every case. Grorce L. Brown, 
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CYGNET——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


Machting. 


a 
Cygnet. 


Durinc the winter of 1901-02 there was built at the 
yard of the Geo. Lawley & Son, Corp., South Boston, 
Mass., the schooner Cygnet, the plans of which ap- 
pear this week. The builders did remarkably good 
work on the boat, and she is said to be one of the 
finest and most expensive yachts of her size ever built 
in an American shipyard. 

Cygnet was designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine and 
Crane for Mr. Arnold Lawson, a son of Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston. The boat was planned to 
be a fast cruiser, and has more than filled these re- 
quirements, as she has shown good speed and ‘is an 
excellent sea boat. She is a very handsome craft, and 
has been greatly admired. The overhangs are well 
balanced, the sheer graceful and the rig well. propor- 
tioned. The bottom is painted drab and the topsails 
black, relieved by a gold stripe. A narrow copper 
line of white gives a very smart appearance, and the 
teak rail and deck trim make a good finish to the 
black topsides. 

The deck is flush, and below there is considerable 
room which has been well utilized. The cabins are 
well laid out and splendidly furnished. The large com- 
panionway, which serves as a shelter in bad weather, 
leads below to the chart room, which is on the port 
side. This room is 4ft. 6in. long and is fitted with a 
sofa, gun rack, book shelves and a chart table with 
drawers underneath. Aft there is a large double state- 
room 7ft. 8in. long. On each side is a berth with 
sofas in front. At the end of the berths are hanging 
lockers, and in the center of the after partition 1s a 
combination bureau and desk. There is a set marble 
wash basin under the companionway. Overhead there 
is a skylight, which gives light and ventilation. Oppo- 
site the chart room, on the starboard side, is the toilet 
equipped with a set marble wash basin, and a patent 
+ em closet, back of these is a roomy locker for 
inen. 

Opening from the chart room is the main’ saloon, 
which is 11ft. long and runs the full width of the boat. 
Sofas extend along either side, and behind these are 
lockers and shelves. At the forward end on each side 
are buffets. 

A door opens into the galley, which is 8ft. ‘long. 
Here there is a large ice box, sink, range, dresser, 
dish racks, etc. On the starboard side, leading from 
the galley, is the captain’s room, with a swing berth, 
bureau, desk and hanging closet. 

The forecastle is 13ft. long, and there is ample room 
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for the three sailors and the steward. There is a 
water’ closet for the men and locker room for their 
clothes. 

Two boats are carried on the davits—a launch to 
starboard and a dinghy to port. 

The principal dimensions follow: 





Length— 

POE, Ccadviehesiededeccecectivene TA. Te. 

EA Bs ives acdc odugetchceseceicas Ae 
Overhang— 

Forward 13ft. 8in. 

iene tec tndatendtacnen dances 14ft. 
Breadth— 

I acc rcaccdpvivcdsscccccocss , SS 

Oe = eo eer S| 
Draft— 

MEE « cba cupedtdskecce cst cwapees roft. 6in. 

(OS a ae Pre ene ae 

MIN ind shoo b4u xR oe . Zit. gin. 
Freeboard—to top of rail— 

I ca tote avebiecotesces GNU 

a 

EE cfd ahi a Mears Pleo neda cx x 4ft. Sin. 
Ballast— 

On keel 25,000 Ibs. 
Sail area— 

Mainsail . 1,416 sq. ft. 

ES ccd ae Dadegenne wehae 507 sq. ft. 

DER SUMMIT Sie er od oeissccccvcccess . ESE S. 

Gs od wlagad ay unueded oteies vaaccss sé. ~ QOeeae 

Total area lower sails............. 2,564 sq. ft. 


The boat’s construction, which is rather elaborate, 
is clearly shown on the plan of the midship section. 





Steam Turbines. 


BY CLINTON H. CRANE, OF TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


In considering the substitution of steam turbines for 
reciprocating engines in marine propulsion, there are of 
Necessity many points of view from which the subject 
may be approached; but there are two chief considera- 
tions which at once suggest themselves. First, a diréct 
comparison of turbine and engine in weight, size, princi- 
ples involved and general mechanical qualities. Second, 
the effect on the various elements of the vessel brought 
about by the essential differences, and a summing up of 
the.gains' and losses which may be anticipated in various 
cases from the change. 

In the first place, there are two classes of turbines in 
successful use at the present time—jet turbines, which de- 
rive their energy from a jet of steam impinging on a 
series of plates set on a periphery of the wheel or disc 
on the same principle as water on a Pelten wheel. The 
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whole expansion of the steam from boiler pressure to 
condenser pressure taRes place in the jet itself, and the 
total energy is transformed to the velocity of the steam 
flowing from the jet. 

The second classes of turbines are those known as the 
parallel flow turbines. Here the plates are set alternately 
on the periphery of a revolving comb and a fixed envelope, 
and the motion is caused by the sinuous flow of the steam 
from plate to plate. In this case the expansion takes place 
in the turbine itself. 

In either case the turbine principle is entirely different 
from that of the reciprocating engine. The turbine takes 
its energy from the velocity of flow of the steam, and the 
engine from the initial boiler pressure and adiabatic ex- 
pansion of the steam in its cylinders. Of course the 
velocity of steam flow in the turbine is caused by this 
same pressure and expansion, but in one case the trans- 
formation into mechanical energy is indirect and in the 
other direct. The steam velocities are extremely high, in 
the neighborhood of 4,o0oft. per second, and as a turbine 
to run with the greatest efficiency must absorb this whole 
velocity, the peripheral speeds are at the best enormous 
and greater in the jet turbines than those of parallel flow. 

The revolutions of a de Laval jet turbine of small size 
are about 35,000 per minute, and in the larger sizes from 
8,000 to 10,000 revolutions a minute. 

This tremendous speed has compelled the use of a 
reducing gearing. 

In the Parsons’ turbine the smaller sizes have a speed 
of about 3,000 revolutions per minute, and the larger 
sizes about 500. 

A high-speed reciprocating engine of corresponding 
sizes would have a speed of 600 revolutions per minute 
and 100 revolutions per minute respectively, or one-fifth 
as many as the Parsons turbine, and one-fiftieth as many 
as the de Laval. 

Horse-power, which is the engineer’s measure of work 
done, is a product of two factors—weight and speed, or in 
case of a revolving shaft, tort (that is, twist) and revolu- 
tions. This means that for a constant horse-power the 
tort will decrease in direct proportion to the increase in 
the number of revolutions, and as strains are in the main 
dependent on tort, sizes and weights will decrease as 
revolutions increase. We should therefore expect to find 
turbines of a given power much lighter than reciprocating 
engines, and as a matter of fact they are so. 

The high-speed engines of torpedo boats and fast yachts 
weigh about tolbs. per indicated horse-power. Steam tur- 
bines about 3 to 5lbs. per indicated horse-power. Engines 
of slower yachts and merchant vessels weigh about 20 to 
golbs. per indicated horse-power. 

As regards efficiency, at the full-designed speed: the tur- 
bine uses rather less steam per indicated horse-power than 
the best triple expansion engine, but at speeds dess than 
the designed speed, the turbine uses from 10 to 25 per 
cent. more steam per indicated horse-power than the triple 
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expansion engines at corresponding speeds, for in the 
case of a reciprocating engine efficiency is very slightly 
affected by changes of speed. 

This loss of efficiency at low speeds is admitted even 
by Parsons himself, and it is stated that in the design 
of the newest torpedo boat destroyer to be fitted with 
turbines, supplementary reciprocating engines are to be in- 
stalled for driving the boat at low speeds. 


There is one point on which there is absolutely no com- 
parison between turbine and engine, and that is the mat- 
ter of vibration. With a turbine there is no vibration 
whatever, and, as in place of the fifty or more different 
bearings on a reciprocating engine, we have only two in 
the turbine; the cost of repairs and maintenance 1s as I to 
25 in favor of the turbine. 


Having made this brief comparison, it will be interest- 
ing to see how the fundamental differences affect the ap- 
plication of turbines to marine propulsion. To sum up: 
Our turbine must revolve certainly five times as fast as a 
reciprocating engine of the same power. It is inefficient 
except at one speed. It cannot reverse. 

In its favor: There is practically no vibration. 
is a very marked saving in weight and space. 

Let us briefly analyze the advantages: 

The saving in weight is from 5 to 7lbs. per indicated 
horse-power, but this is a saving which applies to the 
engine alone. The boiler and auxiliary machinery, such 
as pumps, piping, condenser, etc., in the case of the very 
high speed boats would weigh about 3olbs. per indicated 
horse-power. This would be the same whether we used 
turbine ‘or engine. The coal to be carried would be the 
same, or nearly the same, in case both boats were always 
run at their full designed speed. At the slower speeds we 
should need to carry 10 to 25 per cent. more coal on a 
boat driven by turbines than one driven by reciprocating 
engines in order to go the same distance. 

In the case of the high-speed boat, the machinery would 
weigh probably 50 per cent. of the total weight of boat 
and machinery. 


In the case of the slower yachts or passenger boat, the 
boiler and auxiliaries would probably weigh gplbs. per 
indicated horse-power, and the weight of machinery 
would be only 12 per cent. of the total weight of yacht 
and machinery. 


Now, let us sum up these facts: In the case of a high- 
speed boat, we could save 5 per cent. of our total weight 
of hull and engines by using turbines. This would mean 
greater speed. We should eliminate two-thirds of the 
vibration, as one-third is certainly due to the vibration 
of the screws. We should cut down our repair bill to the 
smallest dimensions. At slow speeds we should require 
a greater amount of coal than with ordinary engines; but 
this is not a matter of vital importance on a boat of this 
character. In the case of a cruising yacht the total sav- 
ing in weight would be about 2 per cent. on the whole 
boat. This would mean practically no difference in speed. 
At slow speeds we should have to carry more coal, and as 
a cruising yacht rarely steams at top speed, this would be 
an important consideration. We would make a very small 
saving in room, and we should probably need more space 
for coal and would lose nearly all we gained from the 
small size of the turbines. 


Repairs and vibration are small in vessels of this char- 


There 


acter with slow-moving reciprocating engines. 

lo sum up: Turbines are eminently suitable to high- 
speed vessels, and are of the greatest advantage in cutting 
down vibration and cost of repairs. In slower types of 
vessels they are also of advantage, though to a less de- 
gree, except where the vessels run at constant spéed. So 
tar as first cost is concerned, the turbine and reciprocat- 
ing engine are practically on a par. 

rurbihes are now being so generally built for electrical 
purposes in this country and abroad that it is only a 
question of months when some of our best contractors 
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will be willing to take up the matter of marine turbines. 
Since compiling the foregoing the writer has had the 
pleasure of a trial trip on the new turbine-driven boat 
Kevolution. The turbines on this boat are designed by 
Mr. Charles G. Curtis, and seemed to the writer to be 
the best turbines for marine propulsion yet placed before 
the public. The one drawback to the equipment seemed 
to be the noise either from the propellers or the roaring 
of steam, which was apparent in the after quarters. 
This, although less than is usual on boats of the same 
power driven by the ordinary type of engine, was ap- 
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parent in contrast to the other lack of noise and vibration 
in the boat. , 

Mr. Curtis’s turbine, so far as the inventor is willing 
to take the public into his confidence, is a combination of 
jet and direct flow, by which the inventor has been able 
to very materially reduce the speed of revolutions, and, 
therefore, the difficulty of designing suitable propellers. 

These turbines develop 1,250 horse-power each, with 
a speed of revolutions of only 650. Parson’s best result 
on the same basis is in the neighborhood of 2,000. Al- 
though 650 is a high speed of revolution, it is not beyond 
practical limits. 

One great additional advantage of Mr. Curtis’s ma- 
chine is that by an arrangement of additional buckets and 
jets he is able to reverse his main turbine at three-quar- 
ters of full power. 

The Revolution can be stopped and started more quick- 
ly than in the case of any such engine the writer has ever 
seen. 

To run this plant at 2,500 horse-power, two engineers 
only are needed, as against four to six on ordinary triple 
engines of the same power. 

The engine room is free from oil and water, and in this 
on is a marked improvement to ordinary high speed 

ats. 

So far as steam economy is concerned, it has been 
very thoroughly tested by Professor Denton, of Stevens 
Institute, the result of which test will shortly be made 
public. 

The writer knows that the speed result obtained could 
not be bettered with triple expansion engines, using the 
same boiler and auxiliaries. 


Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup 
Conditions. 


BELow we give the conditions to govern the races 
for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup, for 3oft. sloops, 
to be sailed under the auspices of the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C., of Port Washington, Long Island, next season. 

While a matter of arrangement between the Man- 
hasset Bay and the first club challenging for the cup, 
it is probable that these races will be sailed on the 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday preceding Fourth 
of July, by which arrangement the various boats in this 
class, which promises to be the most active on the 
Sound, will be enabled to take in not only the cup 
races, but also Larchmont race week, which next sum- 
mer will commence with Fourth of July. 

The conditions have been very carefully drawn up, 





and it is believed cover all possible points on which - 


the successful racing for the cup depends. 

The Manhasset Race Committee for 1903 has just 
been appointed and consists, as last year, of E. M. 
— Chairman; Charles D. Mower and Robert 
acob. 


LKCLARATION OF TRUST GOVERNING THE MAN- 
HASSET BAY CHALLENGE CUP FOR THIRTY-FOOT 
SLOOPS. 

This intrument, dated October, 1902, made by the Manhasset 

Bay Y. C., a corporation duly organized and existing under and 

by virtue of the laws of the State of New York, witnesseth as 


follows: 
The Cup. 


The Manhasset Bay Y. C., having offered a perpetual challenge 
cup, to be known.as the Manhasset Bay challenge cup, for the 
promotion of small yacht racing and the development of amateur 
seamanship, hereby sets forth and declares the terms and con- 
ditions which shall govern the tenure of the said cup and the com- 


petitions therefor. 
ARTICLE I. 
Clubs Eligible. 

Any organized yacht club in good standing, of any country, 
shall always have the right to challenge for the cup and to sail a 
muatch therefor; provided such challenge shall be made and such 
races sailed in accordance with the terms and conditions of this 


instrument. 
ARTICLE II. 
Yachts Eligible. 


Matches for the cup shall be limited to yachts propelled by sails 
only, whose racing measurement shall qualify them to enter in the 
30ft. sailing length sloop class, of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound, as such classification exists on the date of 
this instrument, or such equivalent classification as said Associa- 
tion may in future adopt. ‘The construction of said yachts shall 
be in accordance with the Definition and Table of Scantlings, and 
any other requirements of the Yacht Racing Association ot Long 
Island Sound for such class as in force on the date of this instru- 
ment, or such definition and table of scantlings and other re- 
quirements as said Association may in future adopt, provided, 
however, that any yacht in existence Dec. 1, 1898, that is of sub- 
stantial construction, conforming practically to said table of 
scantlings, shall be considered as in accordance therewith. 


ARTICLE III. 
Rules Governing Matches. 


Matches shall be sailed under the rules of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound, of the year in which the match 
is sailed, except as hereinafter modified. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Crews. 


The crew of each yacht sailing in a match shall number not to 
exceed five persons, including the helmsman, at least four of whom 
shall be amateurs and members of a recognized yacht club. The 
helmsman shall be an amateur and a member in good standing of 
the club whose yacht he sails. 


ARTICLE V. 
Season for Sailing Matches. 


The club polding the cup shall defend it between June 15 and 
Sept. 15 against all challengers, under the conditions as set forth 
by this instrument. 

ARTICLE VI. 


Form of Challenge—Time Limit of Filing. 


All challenges shall be in writing, signed by the proper official 
or officials of the challenging club. To insure a contest, one chal- 
lenge must be delivered by April 1. Subsequently other clubs 
may challenge and enter the same contest on the terms proposed 

accepted in the first challenge received; but no other chal- 
lenge shall be accepted if received later than May 15. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Number of Races, Courses, Starts, Winner of Match, Naming 
Representative, Measuring, Hauling Out, Protests. 
A match shall be constituted of not less than three or more than 
five races. : E 
(a) Courses shall not be less than 15 nautical miles in length, 
nor more than 22 nautical miles, and shall be laid as nearly as 
possible as follows: The first race shall be to windward or lee- 
ward and return. The second race shall be over a triangle, one 
side of which shall be to windward. Subsequent races shall alter- 
nate as above until the series shall have been finished. A change 
of wind, occurring after the start has been .made, shall not in- 
validate a racc. +e. . 
(b) All courses shall be laid in waters of suitable depth for the 


i and of sufficient expanse to it of each leg 
pao ne not less than three miles in length. 
(c) The start be a one-gun flying start, with a preparatory 
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sional, and shall be made between the hours of 1 and 3 o’clock In witness whereof the Manhasset Bay Y. C. has caused its 


(d) The winner of the match shall be determined by the point 
system, as used by the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, whereby each yacht entering and finishing a race of a 
match receives one point for her entry and one additional point 
for each yacht which she defeats, the winner being that yacht 
scoring the highest aggregate number of points in all the races 
of the match. 

(e) Each club whose challenge has been accepted, shall name its 
representative yacht for the series, the day before the first race. 

(f) No club shall enter more than one yacht for the same series 
of match races. 

(g) A yacht to be eligible to compete, shall be the bona fide 
property of a member or members in good standing of the club 
it represents 

(h) Yachts must be measured previous to a match by the 
measurer of the challenged club. 

(i) No yacht entered for a match shall be hauled out or laid on 
shore within twenty-four hours preceding the first race or during 
the period of the races, except in case of accident and for necessary 
repairs. Any yacht so entered, which shall have been hauled out 
or laid on shore, must be launched at least twenty-four hours 
preceding the first race. 

(j) Protests must be filed in writing with the committee within 
twelve hours from time of starting the race protested. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
Arrangement of Preliminaries and Details for a Match. 

The club challenging and challenged club may by mutual agree- 
ment fix and decide all the terms and conditions of the match, 
whether relating to dates, courses, sailing directions, notices or 
any other Matter whatsoever, pertaining to the match or pre- 
liminary thereto, any may also by mutual agreement waive for 
such match such of the provisions of this instrument as would 
otherwise govern the match qr the preliminaries thereof, pro- 
vided, however, that the consent in writing, signed by the Commo- 
dore and Secretary of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., under authority 
of sail club to such waiver, shall have first been obtained. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Modification of Agreement. 

If deemed desirable, the terms of this agreement may be modi- 
fied by the Manhasset Bay Y. C. while the cup is in its possession 
and when not in its possession by agreement between the Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C. and the club having the custody of the cup; 
provided, however, that no modification shall be made during 
the pendency of any challenge, unless consented to by all the 


challengers. 
ARTICLE X. 


In case the club having the custody of the cup shall be dis- 
solved or cease to exist, the cup shall thereupon revert to the 
Manhasset Bay Y. C., and shail continue to be subject to the 
terms and conditions of this instrument. 

ARTICLE XI. 

This instrument shall be executed in duplicate originals, one of 
which shall be preserved in the archives of the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C., and the other sha! accompany and be delivered with the 
cup whenever won and transferred, and any club winning the 
cup shall, upon receiving the same, duly execute and deliver to 
the club from which the same is received, an acknowledgment 
substantially in the following form, namely: 

Received this A. 
eS Se ee Manhasset Bay 
Challenge Cup for Thirty-Foot Sloops, awarded to the undersigned 
clvb, as the result of a match sailed at 
DUD. de n'Subs iockbubetn ties under the auspices of the.............cseses 
Yacht Club, on the days of...........scecccccsncsesccncs » which cup 
is delivered to the undersigned club, in pursuance of the terms a1 
a certain instrument executed by the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
of Nassau County, New York, under date of O¢tober &tn, 1%, 
and will te held »y the undersigned club, subject to all the -erms 
and provisions of said instrument. 


eee eeeeereretees 





cess aenpe bossa. 
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corporate name to be signed hereto by its commodore, and its 


corporate seal to be hereunto affixed and pee ae its secretary. 
All done in duplicate originals, as of October .., 1 


Manhasset Bay “Yacht Club. 


SP usp cecbesececd » Commodore.) 
DMT Gecscccsnccevcowseetbin , Secretary. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Pavonia Y. C., held recently, the 
fcllowing officers were elected to serve during the coming 
year: Commodore,-C. F. Lynes; vice-commodore, Wal- 
ter Wood; corresponding secretary, Howard Smith; 
financial secretary, William F. Tobin; treasurer, Louis 
Middlesdorf; measurer, A. Curtis, and trustees, William 
D. Salter and Colonel Charles Angens. 


RRR 


Last season the Ardsley Club organized a yachting de- 
partment to be run in connection with the club. The 
yachting branch was a success from the start, and those 
interested have now formed the Ardsley Y. C., and the 
following officers have been elected: Commodore, Edwin 
Gould; vice-commodore, W. L. Bull; secretary, Nathaniel 
A. Campbell; treasurer, F. L. Eldridge; fleet captain, 
Clifford Buchanan; regatta committee, Philip Schuyler, 
chairman; Frank J. Gould, F. L. Eldridge and Robert 
Hewitt. The club now has eighty members. 


RRe 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of the 
California Yacht Club several sets of plans for the new 
clubhouse, to be built near one of the railroad moles, 
were presented for consideration. The design most likely 
to be adopted was suggested by ex-Commodore Allen M. 
Clay and was approved by the directors present at the 
meeting. The clubhouse will be two and a half stories 
high, in the colonial style, with a lighthouse tower con- 
taining a cluster of lights eighty-five feet above sea level. 
A veranda will run around the dome, from which a fine 
view will be obtained. 

In the clubhouse there will be fifty lockers for yacht 
owners and 250 for members who do not own yachts. 
There will Be space for storing eighty small boats and 
for a pumping-room, in which will be installed a motor 
to supply power for hauling yachts up on the ways. 

A wide staircase will lead to the second floor, on which 
will be the reception hall and assembly-room, which will 
have a stage 37 by 18 ft. at one end. There will also be a 
parlor, dressing-room, rooms for the: directors and for 
billiards and cards. Dressing-rooms will be adjacent to 
the stage. A large reading-room with a great open fire- 
place will lead off the assembly-room. The wide veranda 
will be open on one side ahd covered with glass on the 
other. The half-story on the top will contain a stewards’ 
room and a sail loft—San Francisco Call. 


RRR 
The Board of Governors of the Philadelphia Yacht 


"New York on Dec. 10 bound for the Mediterranean. 


Club, at Essington, have had plans prepared for extensive 
improvements to be made to the clubhouse. The draw- 
ings provide for alterations and additions, including two 
new bowling alleys, an electric lighting system, additions 
to the dining-room, swimming pool, and the servants’ 
quarters. 


RRR 


Mr. Charles D. Mower has been nominated to fill the 
position of measurer of the New York Y. C., left vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. John Hyslop, who has held the 
office for many years past. Mr. Mower is also the meas- 
urer of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, and of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Some little impatience seems to exist among some of 
our readers, who are anxious to learn what has become 
of the Cruising Competition, and we are only now able 
to gratify this natural curiosity. It has taken time to 
read over the various accounts of cruises submitted, and 
to sort out those worthy of a place in the competitioa 
from others which were not so good. Of the number 
submitted, eight have been adjudged worthy to compete, 
but a decision as to the successful competitors must be 
delayed for some little time since the judge, Mr. Zerega, 
of the New York Yacht Club, is now in Europe, and the 
stories submitted must be sent to him for examination 


and placing. Meantime, we must ask the competitors and 
others to exercise patience. 


nRe 


Mr. Howard Gould’s steam yacht Niagara sailed fro71 


She 
reached Bermuda on Dec. 13. 


RRR 


Ossininc, N. Y., Dec. 12—To the Members of the 
American Canoe Association: It is my sad duty to 
notify you of the death of your Secretary-Treasurer, 
Louis Simpson, of Yonkers, N. Y. He died there 
yesterday after a short illness of appendicitis. 

His death is a great loss to his a friends and 
to the A. C. A., where those who knew him had 
formed the utmost respect and affection for his sin- 
cere and lovable qualities. 

During his membership in the A. C. A. his manner: 
of action and life at our various meetings, in doors 
and in camp, has been a proper model and fine ex-- 
ample for our members to follow: 

I will extend our heartfelt sympathies to his family. 
Sa Natnanig. S. Hyatt. 
Rea Commodore of A. C. A. 





Dec. 20, 1902.] 
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Mr. Stanley W. Seaman has made the following sales: 
Auxiliary yaw] Possum, sold by Mr. David Gregg, Jr., 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. to Mr. Adolph Erdman, New 
York City. Half rater Indian to Mr. Regis Post; Indian 
will be shipped at once to Bermuda, where her owner 
will use her during the winter. 


RRR 


Colonel Harry McCalmont, a well known British 
yachtsman, died suddenly at his residence in London on 


Dec. 8. - 
Ree 


The Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Company has 
recently been incorporated. The corporation is capital- 
ized for $200,000. The company’s plant is now being built 
at Whitestone, L. I., and they will build hollow spars, 
yachts, launches, tenders, canoes, etc. The five directors 
who will serve the first year are: John G. Fraser, New 
York City; George B. Bidwell, New York City; John M. 
Dolan, Far Hills, N. J.; George Bullock, Cincinnati, O.; 
George S. Clay, Plainfield, N. J. 


RReR 


At the Marblehead Yacht Yard there is building a 41- 
foot waterline auxiliary yawl for Mr, J. P. Elton, who 
formerly owned Umbrina, a 35-foot waterline cutter that 
was designed and built at the same yard. The auxiliary 
will be the most elaborate and costly boat ever built by 
this firm. She will be fitted with fifteen horse power 
Standard engine. There will be two quarter state rooms 
aft with lavatories, toilet rooms, etc., connected with the 
port state room, a very large main cabin, combined galley 
and engine room separate from forecastle. All the joiner 
work aft will be of very choice mahogany which has 
been especially selected for this yacht. The floor frames 
will be of tobin bronze bulb angles. The deck and diago- 
nal straps, chain plates, and in fact about all the wrought 
metal work in connection with the hull will be of tobin 
bronze. The plank and deck fastening will be of special 
drop forged tobin bronze nails, and for the keel bolts a 
new process metal is used which will have a tensile 
strength of 94,000 Ibs. to the square inch, and is probably 
the strongest lot of bronze rod ever turned out in this 
country. The deck joiner work, covering board, rails, 
etc., will be of teak. Planking will be of hard pine, 
single skin, as the boat is designed for severe usage, and 
the single thickness of planking seems more advisable than 
double skin work. . She will be very snugly canvassed and 
yawl rigged. 

Other work contracted for includes some small 
launches for yacht dinghies, sailing tender for Mr. Gor- 
don Dexter’s Wasp, 25ft. speed launch for Mr. E. T. 
‘Bigelow, of Medford, and several other boats. 








Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Dec. 17-18.—Spirit Lake, Iowa.—Gilbert and Burmister, amateur 

target and live bird tournament. 
ec. 25.—Dover, N. J.—Holiday live-bird shoot of the Dover 

Gun Club. Bull shoot the special event. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Park, L. I.—John S. Wright’s target tourna- 
ment, sweepstakes, etc. 
Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot, fourth Tuesday of each month (July 
and December excepted), at Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson 
Plank Road, Carlstadt, N. J. 

Chicago, Til.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 

r. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. x 

Hell Gate Annex shoot, second Friday of each month (January 
and July aan at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Gun_Club’s shoot, Saturdays, at Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

South Side Gun Club’s shoot, Saturdays, South Broad street, 
Newark, N. J., near Lehigh V coal depot. : s i 

Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., Saturdays, live-bird handi- 


seen 1908. 


Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Inter-county shoot and tourna- 
ment of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Max Condit, Capt. 

Jan. 1.—Paterson, J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club. 

“hag ‘proxy ‘ ‘D9 “qnID Uny Ln Surystq sBursdg ware 
ay} JO JOoYs 39312} Ae] S,seaX MON—f ‘N ‘psojsayiny—'T ‘ue 
5 1.—Interstate Park, L. a ae Year’s Day target tourna- 
ment. 

Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. ai yr 

Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 


nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club. Percy S. 
Benedict, Sec’y. : 
May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 


tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, wer 
June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 
auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. 
une 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual tournament of the 
Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes ti 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





Mr. John S. Wright, 318 Broadway, has issued the~programme 
for his shoots, to be held on tmas and New Years, at Inter- 
state Park, Queens, L. I. The. opens is alike for each shoot. 
There are eight events, of which three are at 15, one at 20, and 
a 100-target handicap, divided into four events of 26 targets each, 
$2 entrance. Handicaps, 14 to 23yds. All m s divided Rose 
system, except the optional 100-target event. oe, 2 cents. 

y one who desir may shoot for targets ly. Procting 
commences at 10:30. Trains leave Flatbush avenue at 7:50, 9: 
and 10:68 A. M.; 12:18, 1:48, 2:45 and 4:23 P. M. Leave Thirty. 

street at 7:60, 9:20 and 11 A. M.; 12.30 2, 2:60 and 4:30 P. M. 
7:43, and 10:63 A. M.; 12:16, 1:54, 


t 


i 
; 
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That the Interstate Association has lost none of its energy and 
effort is evidenced by the broad programme which it contemplates 
following in target tournaments for 1903. Checked in the great 
live-bird competition, the Grand American Handicap at live 
birds, it turns to the cultivation of the broad field of target 
tournaments. 
gets, the fourth one in April at Blue River Shooting Park, Kansas 
City, the fifth one probably in May at Interstate Park, L. I. To 
each $1,000 will be added. These will be Interstate Association 
tournaments exclusively. Numerous others will be given for the 
benefit of clubs in difierent sections of the country. A number 
of applications have been received, and the following have been 
favorably considered: Boston (Mass.) Shooting Association, 
Akron (O.) Gun Club; Viroqua Wis.) Gun Club, Rainmakers’ 
Gun Club, Ottawa, Ill.; West Branch Rod and Gun-Club, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Meriwether Gun Club, Warm Springs, Ga.; Chau- 
tauqua County Gun Club, Dunkirk, N. Y. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner 
was re-elected to the office of manager, which he has filled with 
conspicuous ability and success for many years. 


z 


In behalf of the Hell Gate Gun Club, of New York, Col. John 
H. Voss, the president, and Mr. E. Doenick, the secretary, whose 
address is 135) Amsterdam avenue, have addressed a circular let- 
ter to the club members as follows: ‘On account of our shoot 
falling two days before Christmas, and this being very incon- 
venient for business men, the executive committee considered it 
best to hold a shoot the week before, and it is hereby called for 
Tuesday, Dec. 16, at 12 M.” 

x 


The members of the Hell Gate Gun Club of New York, will 
celebrate their tenth anniversary and beefsteak dinner at 521 and 
523 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, Dec. 18, at 8:30 P. M. 
This is exclusively a club function. The club has a numerous 
and active membership, marked by admirable good fellowship, so 
that there is no doubt but what the tenth anniversary will be 
celebrated by the club’s full membership. 


R 


Mr. R. O. Heikes, with his son Horace, left New York on Sat- 
urday of last week for his home in Dayton, O., after a two weeks’ 
visit in Néw York and Bridgeport, Conn. “The Daddy of Them 
All” was. looking in perfect gladiatorial form, and in 1903 there 
is no doubt but what he will be shoulder to shoulder with the 
leaders in trapshooting competition. 


er 


The match shot last Saturday at Paterson, N. J., on the grounds 
of the Jackson Park Gun Club, between Count C. A. Lenone and 
Mr. A. Bunn, 25 birds each, was won by the latter on a straight 
score, his opponent losing five, of which two were lost dead out. 


R 


In May, 1903, the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association will 
hold its twenty-seventh annual tournament under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club, of which Mr. T. E. Mockett is secre- 


tary. 
* 


Mr. Chas. F. Dreihs, the secretary, writes us as follows: ‘The 
Ohio Trapshooters League will hold.its seventeenth annual target 
tournament at Cincinnati, June 9, 10 and 11, 1903.” 

BERNARD WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 18.—There was a wintry storm in action, 
yet it did not deter the regular shooters of the Crescent Athletic 
Club from engaging in their weekly shoot. For the December 
cup there was a tie between Messrs. H. B. Vanderveer and D. C. 
Bennett on 45. The scores: 

December cup, 50 targets, handicap: H. B. Vanderveer (3) 465, 
D. C. Bennett (4) 45, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (2) 48, F. B. Stephen- 
son (1) 42, L. C. Hopkins (6) 41, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 39, F. T. 
Bedford, Jr. (8) 37, Dr. Pool (8) 37. 

Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson (1) 24, H. B. 
Vanderveer (3) 22, D. C. Bennett (4) 22, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (2) 
21, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 20, Grant Notman (4) 19, L. C. Hopkins 
(6) 19, Dr. Pool (3) 16, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (3) 14. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, L. C. 
Hopkins (3) 12, J. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 11, G. G. Stephenson, fF: 
(1) 9, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 8, E. B. Knowlton (2) 8, C. H. 
Chapman (4) 7, Dr. Pool (2) 6. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: F. B. Stephenson (0) 15, L. C. Hop- 


kins (3) 14. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 13.—Notwithstanding the wintry weather, 
seven events were shot off at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot 
to-day, of which J. S. Wright is manager. The highest scores 
were made by Mr. H. S. Welles. No. 3 was at 10 singles and 5 











pairs. No. 5 was at 5 pairs: 
Events: 123465 Events: 12346 
Targets: 15 25 20 20 10 Targets: 15 26 20 20 10 
B Ainslie....... Tien sc ccces Capt) N Boskead .. 3 9R'S 
S Welles -e- 15 21181910 Dr O’Callahan.... .. i ere 
S Poder .. Ss Pe bee) Pa 16 17 10 
J S Wright. 6141312 4 W J Borland...... .... 1416.. 
iS eee Weta: 64 as. be 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Dec. 6.—The twenty-fifth contest for the Cin- 
cinnati Gun Club’s cash prizes, resulted as follows: Medico (17) 
44, Parker (17) 43, Ahlers (19) 42, Gambell (19) 42, J. B. (17) 40, 
Coleman (19) 39, Dreihs (17) 39, R. Trimble (22) 39, Capt. (18) 39, 
Roll (17 38, Barker (17) 38, Block (18) 37, Falk (16) 36, Littleford 
(17) 36, Osterfeld (18) 34, Herman (18) 34, E. Trimble (18) 33, 
Corry (17) 33, du Bray (22) 32, Van Ness (19) 32, Ackley (16) 29, 
Boeh (15) 27, Roanoke (22) 26. 

Changes by to-day’s scores are: Medico advances from eleventh 
to eighth place; Gambell advances to third place; Randall drops 
to fourth place; Block drops to tenth place; Van Ness drops to 
ninth place. Ahlers and Coleman improved their scores by 1. 

Match, team race, 50 targets per man, 20yds.: 

R. Trimble 47, Gambell 43; total 90. 

Ahlers 43, Medico 38,; total 81. 

No. 2, same: R. Trimble 46, Gambell 42; total 88. 

Ahlers 43, Medico 38; total 81. 





S.S. White Gun Club, 


Gorcas Station, Pa.—There was a good attendance, notwith- 
standing the bad weather, twelve shooters participating. Dr. 
Cotting was high in the club shoot at 25 targets. For making the 
highest possible scores in the last six months, T. E. Hinkson 
was awarded the silver loving cup, donated to the club by W. F. 
Parry, Jr. The scores: 

Club event, 25 targets, unknown angles: Dr. Cotting 19, H. 
Wilkins 18, Contrell 17, Harper 17, Denham 16, Witherden 15, 
Kendall 15, Robinson 14, Hinkson 12, Heite 12, Parry 8, Hise 6. 

The sweepstakes were at 10 targets, unknown angles: 

aoe ORs Hinkson 7, Witherden 7, George 5, Dr. Cotting 5, 
Parry 5. 

Second event: Hinkson 8, George 8, Cotting 7, Denham 65, 
Parry 3, Witherden 3. 
aon event: Hinkson 7, George 7, Curry 6, F. Hise 4, H. 

ise 3. 





Nonpariel Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 13.—At Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, 
to-day the — Gun Club held a regular shoot, at targets, the 


scores of which follow: 

CBOE btkac beebvaptnenthccoseneeauter 1100110011111111010111110—18 
1110111111111111111110101—22—-40 

SE, i cacovsa tue cars iseasnecnsdesded 0111011110101111111111110—20 
01.11111111111111101111011—22—42 

TRG s'ccusksandaones sekeerieahniadgaen 11.11111110111110111111111—23 
1211111111110111101111111—23—46 

EO sane cqgtoecotndadecveviateon e+ + + 60100107111019111111100101—17 
0110111111111101110011101—19—26 


Sweep, 20 birds: Roll 18, Barto 17, Lord 16, Adams 16. 
Sweep, 26 birds: Lord 22, Roll 19, Adams 21. 
Tie shot off at 5 


Sw 20 birds: Roll Barto 13, Lord 1L 
pairs: Roll c ‘Barto 7. = , Joux Watson, 


It will give two Grand American Handicaps at tar- - 


Interstate Association’s Annual Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate As- 
sociation was held at, Oakland, N. J.,. on the morning of Dec. 11 
last, but was adjourned later to the offices of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Company, 99 Cedar street, New York, where the meeting 
was again called to order at 2 P. M., with President J. A. H. 
lsressel in the chair. Every company that is a stockholder in the 
Association was represented at the meeting, among those present 
being Mr. J. A. i. Dressel, of the U. M. C. Co.; Capt. A. W. 
Money and Mr. Edward Banks, of the American E. C. & 
Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd.; Mr. Irby Bennett, of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co.; the Hazard Powder Co. and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. were represented respectively by Mr. 
John L. Lequin and Mr. E. S. Lentilhon, while Messrs. Eugene 
du Pont and R. S. Waddell, both of the Dupont Co., were also 
in attendance, as were Mr. A. W. Higgins, of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co.; Mr. W. F. Parker, of Parker Bros.; Mr. J. H. 
Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., and Mr. T. H. Keller, of 
the Peters Cartridge Co. Messrs. Tatham & Bros., Leroy Shot & 
Lead Works, Kemington Arms Co., Hunter Arms Co., and 
Markle Lead Works were all represented by proxy. 

_After the general routine business, the report of the Associa- 
ticn’s manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, was read, the report being 
subjoined. 

In accordance with Mr. Shaner’s suggestion it was decided to 
change Section 5, Rule 21, of Target Kules so that it now reads 
that “the targets shall be thrown from unknown traps.” 

Mr. Lentilhon, who has for several years represented Messrs. 
Dupont & Co. at all meetings of the Association, announced that 
his place would in future be filled by Mr. Eugene du Pont. That 
Mr. Lentilhon’s late colleagues appreciated his services is shown 
by the fact that by unanimous vote honorary membership in the 
Association was tendered to him, an honor hitherto not bestowed 
upon any individual. Before adjourning, the stockholders of the 
Association elected a board of five directors, who in turn elected 
the officers for 1903. The five directors were: Messrs. Dressel, 
Bennett, Banks, Higgins and du Pont. 

The following ofhcers were then elected: President, J. A. H. 
Dressel; Vice-President, Irby Bennett; ‘treasurer, A. W. Hig- 
gins, and Secretary, Edward Banks, the latter accepting the 
office only on the condition that his term of office last until 
Dec. 29 next, when a ae change in the by-laws would per- 
mit of the appointment of another secretary who need not neces- 
sarily be a member of the board of directors, as is now made 
compulsory by the by-laws of the Association. Mr. i3anks has 
held the dual position of secretary-treasurer of the Association for 
four years, having been elected to that office in December, 1898. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was 
unanimously selected to again fill the position of manager, this 
being his twelfth term of office. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

Executive Committee: Mr. Edward Banks, Chairman; Messrs. 
Eugene du Pont and Irby Bennett. 

Tournament Committee: Mr. Irby Bennett, Chairman; Messrs. 
Tatham, Banks, Parker, Lequin, Marlin, Higgins and du Pont. 

Club Organization Committee: Mr. T. H. Keller, Chairman; 
Messrs. Delano, Markle and McMurchy. 

After the stockholders and the board of directors had held 
their respective meetings, the Tournament Commitete went into 
session, Mr, Bennett in the chair. All the members, with the 
exception of Mr. Charles Tatham, were present. President J. A. 
H. Dressel and Manager Shaner were also present. It was de- 
cided to hold two Grand American Handicaps at targets durin 
19038, to be known respectively as the Fourth and Fifth Gran 
American Handicaps at targets. It is proposed, providing sat- 
isfactory arrangements can be made, to hold the Fourth Grand 
American Handicap at targets at Blue River Shooting Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., some time during the month of April. The 
Fifth Grand American ain at targets will be held at Inter- 
state Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y., probably during the month of 
May. The Association will add $1,000 to the purses at each of the 
above tournaments. 

Manager Shaner presented a long list of applications from gun 
clubs and State organizations for tournaments during 1903, to be 
given under the auspices of the Interstate Association. From the 
number presented seven were chosen, as follows: Chautauqua 
County Gun Club, of Dunkirk, N. Y.; Meriwether Gun Club, of 
Warm Springs, Ga.; West Branch Rod and Gun Club, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Rainmakers’ Gun Club, of Ottawa, Ill.; Viroqua 
Rod and Gun Club, of Viroqua, Wis.; Akron Gun Club, of 
Akron, O.; and Boston Shooting Association, of Boston, Mass. 
Two other tournaments will also ke given by the Association at 
points not yet decided upon. 


Mr. Shaner’s Regort. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 10, 1902. 
To the President, Officers and Members of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation: 

Gentlemen—It gives me much pleasure, in submitting the re- 
pert of the work of the manager’s office for the season of 1902, 
to be able to state that our sky is still unclouded and that the 
storm raised of late by the emotionalists has but served to 
establish the organization of the Interstate Association more 
firmly in the affections of rational men who understand its aims 
and scope. Like the monarch of the forest, the shaking of its 
rvots has only caused them to take a stronger hold on intelligent 
public opinion. 

At the risk of appearing monotonous, I am again impelled to 
repeat that another successful season has again been the most 
successful. Trapshooting continues to grow in favor in every 
section of the country, and its friends cheerfully recognize the 
Ipterstate Association as its progenitor and give honor where it 
is due. This was strikingly shown by the fact that during the 
season of 1902 the majority of tournaments were governed by 
the revised trapshooting rules of the organization, and while 
there were fewer — tournaments than in former years, there 
were many more small ones of two and three days’ duration, thus 
extending interest over larger sections of the country. 


Grand American Handicap Tournament at Live Birds, 


As usual, this was the opening event of the year, and it was 
significant in showing the wisdom of the change from the East 
to the boundless West, whither the star of empire has been 
tending for centuries. It was held at Blue River Shooting Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 31 to April 5, and the entry list was 
phenomenal—more than justifying prediction as to advisability of 
change of base. The entries numbered 493, with 456 actual start- 
ers, surpassing all former records by more than 200 entries, Onl 
those actually engaged can fully appreciate the enormous tas 
of carrying the gigantic enterprise to a successful terminus. It 
was up to date, and subject matter for comment by all our sport- 
ing journals, and it has ever since furnished a conversational 
topic to the fraternity. It might be well, however, to ponder the 
objections raised by experts on the sporting journals to the im- 
mensity of such tournaments. Many will agree with them that 
notwithstanding its success, the scale was too extensive to obtain 
the best results possible. On this head of course, there is room 
for honest contention. Tournaments of such magnitude undoubt- 
edly tax the resources of even the Interstate Association to the 
utmost, and success is only attained by herculean exertion, 
The suggestion that a higher entrance fee, more birds to shoot 
at, and more severe handicaps, would have greater public sig- 
nificance than opening of the list to all manner and condition of 
shooters, is worth careful consideration. ‘There is no pessimism 
in the suggestion, or hint that the Association has so far _over- 
taxed its powers; the result negatives that supposition. Labor 
omnia vincit. 


Inanimate Target Tournaments. 


The third annual Grand American Handicap target tournament 
at Interstate Park, L. I., May 6 to 9, was a pleasant affair, de- 
tached from all accessories, and was a drawing magnet for 
target shooters. The fact that the targets were inanimate did not 
detract from the interest, and the tournament was a triumph from 
opening to close. There was a larger number of entries than for 
its predecessor in 1901, and many of these were of the staying 
class, shooting throughout the entire programme each day. As 
the programme of 1 had been a success, that of 1902 was 
framed on the same general plan, with equally gratifying results. 
The shooting was, on the whole, good, and the handicapping gave 
as much satisfaction as could be expected. The distance handi- 
cap was regarded by experts as the best, giving to all classes of 
contestants terms on which they could compete most satisfac- 
torily and fairly. From beginning to end, the tournament ran 
smoothly, there being no hitch of consequence. 

The tournament given for the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club 
at Charleston, S. G@, May 14, 15 and 16, was enjoyed by all, 


whether participants or spectators. On the first day forty-eight 
contestants and twenty-eight shot through the programme. 
The interest wae fv y maintained the second day, there being the 
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same number of entries. The attendance the third day was also 
good, and it was the general verdict that the Interstate i 
tion’s methods are all that can be desired in these events. 

Some of the foremost professional and amateur shots in‘ the 
Union competed in the tournament given under the auspices of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Gun Club, on July 10, 11 and Con- 
testants came to shoot, and the competition was keen and un-, 
floggin . There were more than sixty contestants. Visitors were 
well taken care of by the —— Club, and not the least of the 
attractions was an old-time uthern barbecue dinner, which 
sustained energy each day, and the man who didn’t enjoy it 
had villiainously poor digestion. 

Although attendance at the Raleigh (N. C.) Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment, June 25 and 26, was not as large as anticipated by the local 
club, the loss was that of absentees, for the sport was good and those 
present felt that it was — to be there. The club is three years 
old, and its strenuous life shows that it will continue to grow. 
Its grounds are splendidly equipped and less than ten minutes’ 
ride from the Capitol by the car line. Here the members prac- 
tice each Thursday afternoon, which insures proficiency. At the 
conclusion of the regular programme the second day, the Raleigh 
Gun Club gave a $50 purse, open to all except themselves, without 
entrance fee. The handicap was by distance. This liberality won 
fe poset of all visitors, and made them reluctant to say, “Good- 
y. 


The tournament held at Titusville, Pa., July 16, 17 and 18, 
under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club, though no more 
successful than anticipated, was up to the mark. This was ex- 

ected, for though the club is less than two years old, its mem- 
ers have steadily exhibited the qualities that make success cer- 
tain. The personnel of the club is first class. It contains the 
cream of the city, business and professional men, noted for esprit 
and hospitality cheering to the hearts of visitors. The shooting 
grounds are a mile west of the city limit, and reached by a ten- 
minutes’ ride on the electric cars. Nature was prodigal in fur- 
nishing a beautiful site on the margin of historic Oil Creek. A 
neat, commodicus and convenient club house was built for the 
accommodation of visitors, and nothing to be desired was omitted. 
Though a strong western breeze was discommoding on the open- 
ing day of the tournament, the weather was on the whole satis- 
factory. The brisk wind made shooting difficult at times, as the 
targets were erratic. The man who was disappointed in this 
tournament was a misanthrope whom it would be folly to at- 
tempt to placate. 

The tournament at Marietta, O., on Aug. 6 and 7, under the 
auspices of the Columbian Gun Club, one of the oldest in the 
Buckeye State, was expected to fill its usual girth, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say more than that it did. ut three manu- 
facturers’ agents took part in a field of between thirty and forty 
contestants. The club house and shooting grounds are at the 
Fair Grounds, on the Muskingum River, well shaded and within 
ten minutes’ ride by trolley line from the heart of the city. Con- 
testants represented all parts of the country, and they were well 
pleased with the entertainment afforded by the club. The first 
day -was fine, nothwithstanding a couple of showers, which delayed 
the finish. The second day was like that “perfect day in June” 
about which poets rave, and all in all, the affair could scarcely 
have been improved on. 

3runswick, Me., redolent of a century of Bowdoin College, 
Longfellow and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
etc., was not too transcendental to get up a splendid tournament 
under Interstate Association management on Aug. 13 and 14. 
The club is but little more than a year old, but it has already 
about 100 members, and it is indefatigable in its proceedings, and 
had every requisite for comfort on its grounds at Merrymeeting 
Park. The attendance of contestants was lessened by the fact 
that the closing tournament between Maine and Massachusetts 
was held on the llth and 12th at Auburn, Me., and this city 
being but nineteen miles distant,’ necessarily divided the en- 
thusiasm. 

The tournament at Haverhill, Mass., Aug. 27 and 28, was, like 
ali similar events the Interstate Association provides, up to the 
high standard of excellence the public has grown to expect. The 
entries for some unaccountable reason were not up to the ex- 
pectations of the Haverhill Gun Club. The club has a member- 
ship of sixty, and has on its roll many successful business and 
professional men. Its arrangements are strictly up to date. The 
shooting grounds and club house are at Hoyt’s Grove, some two 
miles from the center of the city and accessible by two lines of 
electric cars. Thirty-four contestants came to the scratch. each 
day, about half of the number expected. The shooting was good, 
and much credit for the success of the tournament is due to the 
committee which had the immediate charge of same. 

The success of the tournament at Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 3 and 
4, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club, was marred by 
the jealousy of other gun clubs, who persisted in holding tourna- 
ments on the same days and in the same State. This regrettable 
opposition caused injury to the Nappanee tournament, not only 
in the matter of general attendance, but in entries also. The club, 
however, is made of the right stuff, and did not allow its interest 
to flag in consequence, and the programme, as advertised, was 
fully carried out. The grit of the club is commendable, and it 
will eventually reap success in due time. It is a young organiza- 
tion, and exhibits zeal worthy of a better fate. 

The closing tournament of the year was held at Lewistown, IIl., 
Sept. 29 and 30, under the auspices of that club. Others would 
do well to emulate that of Lewistown in the matter of working 
up attendance, and preparing preliminary details which are of 
more importance than some people seem to think. If you have 
a good thing in this country there is nothing more necessary to 
success than letting it be known. No fear of the frown of public 
disapproval. People want to know what you have got, and they 
don’t want, and will not take, much trouble to find it out for 
themselves. “If your foot is pretty, show it.” 


The Future, 


The outlook, so far as inanimate target shooting is con- 
cerned, is roseate—never better. The sport has increased in 
popularity in all parts of the country, its meritorious features 
being developed ~ the Interstate Association’s work in its 
tournaments, and the members can congratulate themselves that 
their good “works do follow them, even” into the byways where 
much spirit is often nascent and needs only a little stimulation 
to cause it to bloom. All this is very encouraging and pleasing 
to contemplate. 


Grand American Handicap at Live Birds. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Association, 
called for the purpose of considering the advisability or other- 
wise of holding this great event during 1903, it was the unanimous 
sentiment of the meeting that it would be advisable not to give a 
Grand American Handicap at live birds in 1908. My views on the 
subject were fully set forth at that meeting, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat them at the present time. 


Fourth Annual Grand-American Handicap Target 
Tournament. 


This tournament has grown steadily since it was established, 
and promises to be in the near future as firm a fixture as the 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. It would seem to be 
wisdom to adhere to a similar programme of events as in former 
years, as the distance handicap appears to equalize contestants 
better than any other before the public at present. At least it 
gives satisfaction to a large majority of competitors, which is and 
always has been our aim. 


Inanimate Target Tournaments for 1903. 


The Union is all before us to choose where we will. We have 
applications from all sections. For a large part of the season, at 
least, we should work in the middle West. The West goes into 
such mattérs with so great zest that it not only deserves encour- 

ement, but promises for a long time to be the most profitable. 
If people there were born gun in hand they could not be more 
onteasieaie, and the uppermost feeling they always excite is that 
it is good to be with them. It is not altogether business with 
them, as sentiment always buttressés business so largely as to re- 
lieve operations considerably of materialistic flavor.. The West 
has not been appreciated as it should be. Tournaments should 
not follow so closely as during the season of 1902, and the entire 
circuit should be mapped out early in 1908, in order to achieve 
best pogsible results. 


; Trapshootiog Roles. 


I tfull st the fo in the inanimate 
target rules, as rev in ise “Change ction 6 of Rule 2 
Sergeant sy$tem read ‘as t targets shall m 
unkn " This suggested with the sys 
ee ee ad tmneed’ ts tetanic wa We ae 


geen, of Joplia, Mo, During the season: just closed, the rule of 





“known traps” caused many 


r ites, and caused delays in shoot- 
ing on numerous occasions. hile one squad of five men shot 


at 15 targets, I have known the shooting to be delayed as often 
as twelve times while contestants pau: to ask “What trap do 
I get?” In addition to this objection, a dishonest contestaht can 


take advantage in many ways under the rule of “known traps,” 
and it should be, and I know is, the aim of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation to discourage and when possible prevent anything savor- 


ing of unfairness. 
Conclusion. 


Allow me, in taking my adieu of 1902, to thank the Interstate 
Association for its kindness to me in person, making the inter- 
course more pleasant as each year goes to join the past, and 
ever cementing the tie more strongly, and in this connection I 
would join the sportsmen’s journals, both for their support of 
the Association and for myself as well. Last, but not by any 
means least, I want to render full recognition and thanks to our 
subscribers for the unflagging interest they have taken in our 
work, Very respectfully submitted, 

Evmer E. Saaner, Manager. 





Progress in Gunmaking. 


Tuose who endeavor to trace the present-day developments of 
the shotgun are generally at a loss to name any improvement 
now in course of adoption which can be compared with those that 
mark the difference between the modern ejector and the older 
hammer gun, or even muzzleloader. Most persons seem satisfied 
to regard the single trigger as the only present day development 
of any great importance, and doubtless they are right, in so far 
that one or other of the practical systems in vogue seems well 
adapted for the purpose in view, while the shooters using them 
appear to appreciate the added convenience. Granting the virtual 
impossibility of a stay in the process of development of firearms, 
one is bound to look in other directions than the system of trig- 
ger action to discover such changes as may be taking place in 
the construction or style of modern shotguns. 

A good deal depends upon which type of firearm is to form the 
basis for consideration. If one takes a best gun by one of the 
leaders in the trade really having the name for turning out a 
superior article, the task of instituting a comparison is quite 
different from what it would be if the same process were applied 
to medium quality guns, such as are sold in considerable quanti- 
ties all over the country. To simplify matters, it will be best to 
review both classes of firearm from the standpoint of their de- 
velopment as compared with a op running some years back. 
In the first place, it cannot but be noticed that the improvements 
in modern machinery have influenced in a great measure even 
such a marked example of hand work as the best gun. The ma- 
chining of the actions in the earlier stages of their construction, 
and the formation of the various surfaces and recesses, have been 
greatly influenced by the more exact methods which are now avail- 
able in the production of every class of manufactured goods. The 
saving of cost and the increase in efficiency very naturally make 
it possible for the concientious gunmaker to put an enhanced 
quality of work into those parts which most need it. A hole is 
none the less a satisfactory piece of workmanship because it has 
been drilled true to position and dimensions by modern methods. 
Conversely, a hole that has been shaped out by the old-fashioned 
fiddle drill, or by an out-of-date lathe may have cost much more 
money, and demanded a greater amount of.skill in the work- 
manship, without being any better done; as a matter of actual 
fact, it is probably inferior in several respects. Again, in the 
formation of the various flat surfaces of a gun the working of a 
milling cutter, while imparting a high degree of finish and ac- 
curacy, must be cheaper and, at the same time, more efective for 
the end in view. Therefore, as time has gone on, and one manu- 
facturer after another has possessed himself of an improved grade 
of appliances, the quality of the work done has shown a propor- 
tionate tendency to develop in the right direction. 

In entering into the details of construction of a best gun one 
is not disappointed when looking for improvements upon methods 
that were in vogue a decade or so ago. The most marked change 
is, of course, in the enhanced substantiality of design and con- 
structing of the various working limbs of a gun. A working part 
that was years ago adjusted by laborious hand process is now ad- 
justed the same way, but the difference that exists is that, while 
the adjustment in years gone by required to take into account 
want of trueness in the positions of the engaging surfaces rela- 
tively with one another, such differences are now greatly mini- 
mized. As the capacity to repeat the exact form of a given limb 
has been increased, so its design has been, bit by bit, more closely 
harmonized with the work put upon the various bearing surfaces. 
The effect of such a development as the alteration of a center or 
pivot by the sixty-fourth of an inch cannot be expressed in a 
very dehnite way, but in practice it must tend to reduce the num- 
ber of casualties liable to occur in the wear and tear of constant 
use. In this way the ejector of to-day is a much more satisfactory 
article than the ejector of ten years ago, and as time goes on, the 
weaknesses occasionally met with will gradually be eliminated. 

Turning from the mechanical parts to the general construction 
of the weapon, one cannot help being struck by the remarkable 
combination of strength and lightness that is typical of the modern 
best gun. When one hears of 12-bore barrels weighing 2 pounds 
14 ounces, it is difficult offhand to realize the pecan in- 
genuity that must be exercised to obtain the necessary margin of 
strength with such a small amount of metal available. The fact re- 
mains that this is done, and many a pair of barrels weighing this 
amount are of greater all-round strength than others 4 ounces, 6 
ounces, or 8 ounces heavier. It is not certain that modern ma- 
chinery has done very much of late years to perfect the manu- 
facture of shotgun barrels. Certainly the development of steel in 
place of Damascus has created certain radical changes in the 
methods by which the rough bored tubes are produced, though 
even now one cannot help being struck by the a longevity 
of the appliances employed in the production of the very best 
grade of work. ‘ : 

Among the marked changes in the practice of shooting is, of 
course, the increase of driving as against shooting over dogs, and 
it is this development which has influenced very largely the con- 
struction of the most modern gun. Lightness and handiness of 
balance have to be combined with a solidity that will not give 
way before the constant concussion of heavy days of shooting 
repeated throughout the season, while at the same time the stock 
must be so shaped as to satisfy the shooter that he is not handi- 
capped by a badly fitting weapon. Under these conditions it is 
possible to lay down with a fair amount of certainty that the latter 
day development of the sporting shotgun has all worked in the 
direction a affording a light, perfectly balanced weapon, capable 
of standing an amount of wear and tear that few shooters were 
able to give to their guns in years gone by. When, however, we 
turn to the cheaper class of shotgun it will be found that the 
transition is far more marked. The refinements of construction 
that have previously been limited to those paying the highest 
prices have gradually been brought within the reach of the man 
with a modest purse. It is now possible to buy a hammerless 
ejector single trigger gun for a matter of £25, and it must not 
be forgotten that such a thing would have been thought well nigh 
impossible some years ago, taking into account the solidity of 
workmanship that can be guaranteed at the price. i 

Unfortunately, the deve a of the medium quality gun 
is very unevenly distributed. Some firms have advanc very 
much further than others, and the sportsman can hardly be ex- 
pected to differentiate upon casual examination between what is 
really sound and well worth the price offered, and that which is 
likely to be a trouble and a disappointment. It is easy enough 
to get the best for the best price, but the pitfalls that are en- 
countered in trying to get value when buying a medium quality 
of gun are very considerable. At the present time we believe that 
the mechanism of the less expensive grades of gun is in many 
cases far ahead of the boring of the barrels. The recent efforts to 
secure standardization of the cartridge chamber have shown how 
many gunmakers there are who have not paid adequate attention 
to this detail of their work. It is probably one of the unfortunate 
traditions of gunmaking that the action filer chambers the barrel 
and forms the cone therein, while barrel borer does the rest 
of the inside and the whole of the outside of the tubes. An 
actioner cannot possibly acquire the perfection of training that 
enables one accustomed to looking down barrels to appreciate ab- 
solute trueness in the chamber and cone. 


instrument for doing 


not be sufprising that so many guns show evidences of bad - 
tion of the chambers. One cannot help beli that the most 
urgent uirement in the modern of the best 
or a medium quality, is a more of the 
ber and the boring of the barrels truer - 

is at present the practice, and it is. in this direction 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 13.—Jackson Park Gun Club’s open shoot 
brought out several visiting shooters, who braved the storm to 
get here, but could not get brave enough to go out before the 
traps. The Lenone-Bunn match was started about 1:30 in a 
snow and hail storm, almost blinding and a very strong wind from 
the northeast came with it, bringing the birds to the left of the 
club house. 

Count Lenone fared qi badly. His gun went off twice while 
bringing it up, on his first and nineteenth birds. He did not 
for his twenty-fifth bird. Bunn shot in quick time, and used aah 
judgment, getting them all. 

Two 5-bird sweeps were shot after the match. 

The birds were of an ordinary lot. im Glover and J. W. 
Hoffman and several other gentlemen were here, but did not 
shoot. Capt. Lenone declared shoot off for the day. 


Lenone, 28 
Bunn, 








Hudson Gun Cub. 


Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 14.—Following are the scores made at 
the last regular semi-monthly shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The 
day was bitterly cold, with snow on the ground and a strong wind 
blowing. Straight scores were hard to make. The real features of 
the day were the number of shooters present from the Fulton Gun 
Club, of Brooklyn, and the close race for programme honors be- 
tween Glover and Schorty. Scores: 













Events: : 8.8°4 2-43-28 9 
Targets: 20 20 2 20 20 20 2 2 2 
Glover i: > ee Se ian wo. ae 
SD pavseupee tatoos 4613 15 16 «16 «19~«.. «.. 
Schorty 17 15 16 18 2 18 16 2... 
Goetter ap, Be ces ee Be ERY oe ccc ee 
Jones .... BBR $2323 10.. .. 
Schneider oe ae 2 a ee 4s fe es 
Van Dyne Ee ££ Ss beau 
ee ee ae BeBeBpaeps... 
SE \ipacaenaseesat oP PCE ee ek. ae ee) ee 
Ee eS Oe. WD OW cc ce 
OGD. .cuscksnowsste Se Be MW ss cc ‘os 
DN. cc nea saben bBMWBWB.. . 9D 
C B Smith es 23 og Sam ae ate 
Bock i ae ee ee oe to 
Southard 2 Pee... . sae 
; wx 16 13 Ww 14 16 13 ep 66 
Romer SB: Se. ° « 
Davis See —— 
Gillies So ee ee no eh. 00’ 00 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9 were re-entry. J. L. Huecues, Sec’y. 





Wiachester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The last shoot of 1902 was shot in a blizzard, 
but an extra sweater or two, a warm house, and the exhilaration of 
shcoting kept everybody in good spirits. Following are the scores, 
the last event being the club event: 


Events: can «=e 7 Events: 1234667 
Targets: i0 10 10 10 10 15 25 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 2 
NS’ Wisin oe Oe DE SE ccbenbe0. ns 35 06 50 RE 
BOOED ccovst <p 4-6-3°3  Mettem:33%. .. «0 oe 8 BM 
Guthard - 8 765 8 7 816 Barthel ..... BS 03 Sos: ae 
pereeenee... BB Boe F 1s. 80 TOSS. isccce oc 28 14 20 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Why Many Ladies Go to Pinebluif, N. C. 


Ladies like to be considered pretty with a soft delicate skin and 
a healthy complexion, and it has proved beyond a doubt that the 
bathing in pure water will improve the skin to a greater extent 
than the use of any balm or mixture yet gotten up. Rain water 
is good, and many ladies bottle the rain water and keep it for 
that purpose. The water at Pinebluff is nothing but rain water 
filtered through the huge mounds of sand that were left piled up 
hundreds of feet high when the ocean receded from that section 
thousands of years since. The water is so soft and pure than 
by washing in it it imparts to the skin health and life, and by con- 
stantly bathing in it and keeping the face and hands wet the 
skin takes on a softness and tint that nothing else can im . 
Elderly people who from age have lost that freshness can, by a 
few months’ use of the water, regain much of the youthful appear- 
ance. There has become a demand for the water by those who 
cannot afford to go South, and it is shipped North from Pine- 
bluff. Many Northern people have settled at Pinebluff per- 
manently, until it is really a New England city with city gov- 





ernment. Many persons are growing fruits, vegetables and raising 
pene Pinebluff is the home of Mr. John T. Patrick, of the 
seaboard Air Line Railway, the great railroad that makes such 


quick time between Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond to Pinebluff, Southern Pines, Pine- 
hvrst, Savannah, Tampa and Jacksonville, Fla. 


. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, O., has issued a superb 
calendar for 1903, which presents a particularly striking scene, 
representing dawn in the wild fastnesses of gameland. In the 
background are mountains, with the sun breaking forth over their 
tops. In the foreground is a large bull moose drinking at the 
lakeside, while on the right a deer stands, startled by a flock of 
mallards taking flight. Also in the foreground there are a fine 
cock grouse, and a bevy of Bob White. The scene is entitled 
“Dawn of a New Era,” nqpeaes of the introduction of Peters 
cartridges. Write for it. to the company at Cincinnati, O., or the 
Eastern Agency, 80 Chambers street, New York, accompanying 
the application with ten cents for postage. 


A Perfect Shoe for Hunting.’ 





What a sea of trouble I have sailed across to find it. Hand- 
made, machine-made, and some like Topsey, “just growed.” One 
that is light and water-tight, not so it will stand water like a 

ou can 


rubber boot, for that shoe will sweat rr foot; but one 
cross a little water or mud dry shod. That will not slip; and 
above and beyond all that won’t year you out by its weight. 

will stand briers and—well, an all-round ood shoe, Got it at 
Alfred oi Cammeyer’s, Sixth avenue, New York city. Marked 
inside 6916—1069. Pinx Epce. 








Spratts Patent (America), Limited, Newark, N. J., will be 
leased to send their book of 96 pages to those who apply for it. 
t is entitled “Dog Culture,” and is replete with information 
concerning canine diseases, and gives a full list of their products. 
To those who have friends whom they wish pleasingly to re- 
member during the holiday season, their list of dog collars and 
furnishings and foods offers a large variety to select from. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., have for 1903 
prepared a desk calendar of special excellence. It is neat, artistic 
and useful. It is printed in twelve colors. It will be sent to 
applicants who will inclose two cents to the Marlin Fire Arms Co. 
for postage. 





In our business columns this week Messrs, D. M. Lefever, 
Sons & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., advertise their new Lefever 
trap and pigeon guns, with their new single trigger specialty. 
particulars are minutely set forth in their gue, which 
they will furnish to all who apply for it. 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn., have recently 


ilk 
i ee artistically illustrated 


issued a 
with 


